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Six Months’ Drop 
In Foreign Trade _ 


Values Slackens over 





Rate of Decrease Checked | 
In June, Signifying Turn 
For the Better, 


Asserts | 


Private Interests in Italy Project 
Trunk Line System of Auto Roads | "ter United States 


ment to Take Over Ownership of the 
Bight Arteries After 50 Years 


STABLISHMENT by private enter-|Fiume-Turin line, is estimated at $35,-| 
prise of a highly developed modern | 000,000. | 
system of trunk line automobile roads| The new roads will be for exclusive use | 
joining the more important Italian cities,!of automobile traffic, no animal-drawn 


Fewer Canadians 





Immigration From That Coun- | 
try Cut 71 Per Cent, Says | 
State Department 


PriGuREs for the fiscal year just closed 

show that immigration from Canada 
into the United States was cut 71.3 per 
cent and that only 14,778 native-born 
Canadian citizens entered the United 


Commerce Department 


| 





Exports to Russia | 
And China Increase 


Cuba, South Africa, and Egypt 
Sold More Goods to United 
States in June Than in 1930 


Period 





The dollar value of America’s foreign | 
trade, both exports and imports, declined 
again in June and during the six months 
ended June 30, although June imports held | 
up better than has been the average dur- 
ing the last 12 months, according to final | 
figures made public Aug. 5 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. | 

The decline affected this Nation's trade | 
with every country during the six-month | 
period when compared with the corre- | 
sponding period of 1930, but two coun- 
tries—Soviet Russia and China—increased 
their takings of American exports in June 
over June, 1930, and three countries— 
Cuba, British South Africa and Egypt—| 
sold more merchandise to the United | 
States in June than in the corresponding 
period a year ago. | 


Rate of Decline Slackens 


While there was a decline from May to, 
June and from April to May in the dollar | 
value of the imports, the fact that the} 
rate of decrease slackened was regarded 
as signifying a turn, it was stated orally | 
at the Department. Further, it was stated, | 
it is necessary to consider that the declines 
from last year may not fully refiect the 
quantity of goods moving in international 
trade for the reason that wholesale com- 
modity prices range from 5 to 20 per cent 
lower in numerous lines than a year ago. 
Additional information was made avail- 
able as follows: 

Exports in June were valued at $187,189,- | 
909 compared with $203,991,000In May and 
$215,080,000 in April, while the total for 
June, 1930, was $294,700,753. 

The imports reaching the United States 
in June dggregated $173,534,234 and those 
in May amounted to .$180,164,000. April 
imports were valued at $185,706,000, while | 
the imports in June, 1930, were worth | 
$284,663,000. 

Value For Six Months 


| 

For the six months ending June. 30, 
the total value of exports was $1,316,226,- 
787 compared with $2,075,717,593 for the 
corresponding period: of 1930, and the 
value of the imports was  $1,107,227,997 
‘against $1,735,984,750.. From this it will 
be seen that the decline in exports was 
$659,490,806 while the imports fell off | 
by the amount of $628,756,753. 

The approximate equality of the de- 
crease in outbound and inbound shipments 
was the subject of some consideration 
and the basis for a belief, it was ex- 
plained, that world economic conditions 
alone were the influencing factor. This 
obviously included the natural loss in 
buying power resulting from depressed 
conditions, unemployment and the like, 
as well as the recession in prices. The 
price decline necessarily would mean that 
a larger volume of goods measured on a 
quantitative basis was exported as well 
as imported than if the price range was 
on the same level as heretofore. 

July Imports Grow 

This same factor was looked upon by 
the Bureau of Customs as meaning that 
July imports had grown considerably over 
June, a condition that was shown by 
increased customs duties as well as in- 
complete reports on commodity move- 
ments. The Treasury daily statement item 
on customs receipts gave customs rev- 















































































































































































































































[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 


New Australian Tariff 
Favors British Goods 





Increases on Some Imports 





ownership of which after 50 years will! vehicles being permitted on them. Be- 
revert to the State without further com-!cause of this regulation, the directness of 
pensation, is planned under projects now | route and the absence of cross roads, high 
under way in that country, according to| speeds heretofore impossible will be made 
a report received by the Department of | practicable. 

State from Rollin Winslow, American! Mr. Winslow’s report to the Department 
Consul at Trieste. | follows in full text: 

The “Autostrade,” as the system is; Following the rapid development of the 
called, are to be operatea py separate| automotive market in Italy and the in- 
companies, each of which will be in charge! creased ‘use of motor vehicles since 1923, 
of one of the eight trunk lines planned.| the government has been concerned with | 
The roads will be constructed from paid-in | the construction ot modern highways. In 
capital of the various companies, specia! | 1923 there were registered in this country 
bond issues for the purpose, and by Gov-/| only about 113,006 motor vehicles (auto- 
ernment subsidy. The total cost of con-/| mobiles, trucks, buses and motor cycles) 
the | ccmpared with the 321,000 in 1929 and ap- 

—— | proximately 400,000 in 1930. 
; The 1929 figures included 181,000 auto- 
mobiles, 8,000 buses, 52,000 trucks and 
{80,000 motor cycles. The 1930 figures were 
fully 20 per cent higher. 


ns 
Development of Banking 


Feature Economic The recent development in this country 
e ° e | of passenger services between large cities 
Situation in Europe 





and also between provincial centers, and 
the establishment of truck services, speci- 
ally in this consular district, calls for 
further consideration of the improvement 
oi the highways in this district in connec- 
tion with the national highway program. 

The increase in passenger and freight 
motor transport services opens the way 
for the cooperation of the state railroads 
|in the matter of the further development, 
jimprovement and increase of such traffic. 


Department of Commerce 
Also Reviews Recessions 
Suffered by Britain and 
Austria During July 


States, according to an announcement 
by the Department of State Aug. 5. 
The announcement follows in full text: 

According to a report received at the 


‘Criminals Now Using 


Department of State from the American 
Consul General at Montreal, a total of 
only 14,778 native-born Canadians re- 
ceived immigration visas for admission 
into the United States during the fiscal | 
year ended June 30, 1931. 

This figure represents a decrease of 
713 per cent from the number of such | 
visas granted during the last normal 
fiscal year and thus shows the large re- 
duction in the number of immigration 
visas issued to natives of Canada since 
the enforcement by American consular 
Officers of the “likely to become a public | 
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Short-wave Sets to 
Eavesdrop on Police 


Cities Will Attempt to Block | 
| Interception by Use of 





|The various passenger and freight motor 
The European economic situation dur-| transport services have lately developed 
ing July was characterized by some un-/! considerably in that part of the Consular 


: : : . | district known as Venezia Giulia. 
certainty in the British commercial posi- 


tion, with no notable improvement over | Modern Beutpaant 
the previous month, while increased con- | Modern buses have replaced the old 

Seeds ’ style converted trucks, and are now equip- 
fidence and actual improvement in several | ped to insure the comfort of passengers on 
lines is seen in Italy according to in-/ long trips. The freight trucks now being 
formation based on cabled dispatches from |used are also of the latest design, usually 
foreign representatives made _ available | equipped with trailers, and have a large 
Aug. 5 by the Department of Commerce. carrying capacity. 

The apparent check in the downward; The principal services today connect 
trend of wholesale prices was one bright | Trieste with the provincial capitals, such 
spot in the British situation. |as Udine, Gorizia, Fiume, Pola, and these 

Recent economic developments in AuS-|towns in turn are connected with im- 
tria are considered generally unfavorable, | portant sections in their respective prov- 
with the effect of the international debt |inces by direct services. 
moratorium difficult to determine, but of- The bus lines maintain direct express 
fering some encouraging factors. In Italy,| services between the important centers 
it was pointed out, it is difficult as yet | and also slower services with stops at vil- 
to detect any material changes in the/lages en route. Lower cost of transporta- 
economic position, but the suspension of | tion and quicker delivery within a radius 
payments on ‘intergovernmental debts and|of a hundred kilometers has stimulated 
reparations hgs definitely stimulated con-|the truck services at. the.expense of the 
fidence in an early start toward recovery. |railroads, and the latter are now meeting 

More British Unemployed 


The foslowing additional information was 
supplied: 

British industry and trade are reflecting 
the strain on the London discount market, 
while the registered unemployed on July 
20 totalled 2,660,000, which was 18.000 more 
than for the previous week and 33,000 
more than the number recorded June 22. 

Not only is Italian industry more con- | 


fident, but actual improvement is seen in| . 

several lines, and activity isywell main- | New York and Nearby States 

tained in several others, in contrast with | Show Wider Prevalence 
™ 2 

Says Health Service 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 
Infantile Paralysis 
Spreads in the East 


recessions or at least no pick up in nearly | 
all industrial fields in England. Improve: | 
ment has been noted in the position of the 
Creditanstalt in Austria, and some bene- ene CEE, - 
ficial financial aspects of the debt pro- | The outbreak of infantile paralysis, is 
posals were felt. These proposals were |®Pparently becoming more serious in New 
welcomed as indicating a more cooperative | York City, it was stated orally Aug. 5 at 
attitude and caused Austrian business to|the United States Public Health Service. 
look to the future more hopefully. | More than 400 new cases were reported 
Caution in Granting Creaits there one the i ome Aug. 1, _ 
scores of new cases haye flared up in the 
British manufacturers and wholesalers) city in the last few Gays, it — said. 
continue to exercise caution in granting | Almost 200 new cases were reported in the 
ea a ea 
© § ~ | cordin e statement. 
velopment in facilities for the extended . a Noticeable Increases 
purchose of building contractors’ plant.| Statistics show also that some of the 
Bankruptcies are not abnoymally large in| states near New York also have noticeable 
ee es anne Sethdiinn tendelt increases in the prevalence of infantile 
roveme aralysis. These States are Connecticut, 
|employment situation has been only slight Soeeeciacten Rhode Island a New 
and is below the level of last year. The) Jersey. The foliowing information also 
licensing situation for imported radio sets) was made available: 


is becoming even more complicated and| from the present state of knowledge as 
the general impression prevails that the! to the cause of the disease, the only prac- 
patent pool in the future intends to li-| tical measure to prevent its spread appears 
|cense only such sets as are actually as-|t., pe to avoid contact with known cases of 
| Sembled in England, requiring the use Of| jt, People may carry the virus of infantile 
| 2 reasonable proportion of British ma- | paralysis without becoming themselves 


terial. | 1 : ; i 
| Sales of radio devices in Italy, par- | ofa eee ore is carried usu 





From United States 


The Australian Government has modi- 
fied numerous of its tariff items, effective 
July 30, with the result that a greater 
margin is accorded British products un- 
der the British preferential rates, accord- 
ing to a radiogram from Earl C. Squire, 
Trade Commissioner at Sydney, made pub- 


ticularly American kes, trong. 
icularly m makes, are strong New C Renented 


There is danger, however, of distributors’ 
overexpanding. Throughout the United States almost 600 
While Italy's imports dropped heavily|new cases of poliomyeltis were reported 
| during the first half of the year, the vol-|in the week ended Aug. 1, as compared 
|/ume of exports was the same as during| with 212 cases reported in the correspond- 
ing week of 1930. Not including New 


the corresponding period last year, though 
they were slightly down in value. The| York City cases, however, the total number 
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lic Aug. 5 by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Increases as well as decreases were in- 
cluded in the revision reported by Mr. 
Squire, but increases predominated in the 
general rates, which is the classification 
applicable to American exports to Aus- 
tralia. 

Among the products affected by the rate 
change that figure in American shipments 
to Australia were certain lumber and pe- 
troleum products, newsprint, electric bulbs 
and tubes, and telegraph and telephone 
accessories. 

The Department’s announcement follows 
in full text: 

Effective July 30, the Australian tariff 
was modified for several items, including 
increases and decreases in import mainly 


NORMAL SPEED OF FUTURE AUTO 
IS SET AT 75 MILES AN HOUR 


Automotive Engineers Also Foresee Revolutionary 
Changes in Designs, Says Department of Commerce 


AUTOMOTIVE engineers, looking 
~“ahead five to 10 years, are giving con- 
siderable attention to changes in design 
and construction of motor cars which 


which tend to retard speed, and exten- 
sion of modernistic influences in body 
building, were discussed at great length 
by the leading automotive engineers. 
Addressing the annual meeting of the 


‘Scramblers,’ Says Radio 

Director 

! 
While the efficiency of some police de- 

partments in the detection of crime and 


| apprehension of criminals has been “aided 
| tremendously” by the use of police radio | 
| Services, certain professional law violators | 
|have contrived means for interce ting | 
| Such dispatches, and in that way are cir-| 
cumventing the police, William D. Terrell, | 
Director of Radio of the Department of | 
| Commerce, stated orally Aug. 5. 


Receivers on Market 
Carried on in the continental short- | 


wave channels on frequencies set aside by | 
the Federal Radio Commission, these serv- 
ices are maintained by more than 50 po- 
lice departments, outside the range of the 
ordinary broadcast receiver, Mr. Terrell 
explained. About two years ago, when the 
service was first inaugurated, he explained, 
it was most effective because short-wave 
receiving sets, capable of picking up the 
signals, were not then commercially avail- 
able and the “criminals” were not familiar 
with the apparatus. 

Since then, however, the official ex- 
plained, short-wave radio has acquired 
such popularity that several concerns are 
marketing receivers which are simple to 
operate. Naturally, he pointed out, law 
violators have resorted to their use and 
are keeping track of the messages sent 
from police headquarters to police patrol 
cars. 

This handicap, now felt in several cities, 
doubtlessly will become more severe, said 





at the Radio Commission: 
Use of ‘Scramblers’ 

The “scrambler” is a device recently per- 
fected by a commercial communications 
company for use on transoceanic radio- 
telephone circuits to prevent “eavesdrop- 
ping” on conversations. It converts the 
spoken word into a meaningless jargon 
by interchanging the frequencies, and 
makes the conversation hopelessly unin- 
telligible when picked up on the ordinary 
receiving set. Sets equipped with the “un- 
scramber” adjusted precisely to the fre- 
quency rate of the “scrambler” on the 
transmitting end, however, translate the 
Signals into perfect conversation. 

Cities having police radio systems used 
to communicate with police cars, there- 





Opportunity 


| would be greater 

broadcasting development has tended more 
| toward State ownership, the United States 
| Public Health Service asserts in a report 
to the World) 

Association for Adult Education by Radio 
| at a meeting to be held in Vienna during 








fore could equip their transmitters with 
“scramblers” and their receiving sets on 
the patrol cars which cruise the city 
awaiting orders from headquarters with 
“unscramblers” and in that way thwart 
me eavesdropping attempts: of law viola- 
ors. 

Even with such devices, however, it is 
not improbable that the professional law 
violators and the big syndicate racketeers 
eventually would acquire the unscrambling 
devices. Similarly the use of code by 
police departments might be effective for 
a time, but by dint of steady application 


{Continued on Page 4, Column 4.] 


Professional School 
Enrollments Mount 





| Mr. Terrell. Reports have been received, 
he said, from cities which propose to in- 
stall radio “scrambler” devices as a means 
of preventing such interception of mes- 
sages. 

The following additional information 
was made available by Mr. Terrell and 
Engineering Students Lead All 

Other Groups in Number 

Enrollments in the professional schools 
throughout the Nation continue to-mount 
|in spite of more rigorous standards and 
| higher tuition, Dr. Walton C. John, special- 
ist in higher education at the Federal 
Office of Education, stated orally Aug. 5. 
Engineering students outrank all other 


will make possible normal speed of 65 to 
75 tiles per hour, acocrding to informa- 
tion received and made available by the 
Department of Commerce. 

With the superhighways and the mar- 
ginal roads that are being built around 
cities and with the trend toward wider 
and straighter travel routes, radical 
changes are foreseen for the automobile 
of the future. A few of these changes 
are already being manifested in some 
of the newer present day automobiles. 
Additional information was furnished as 
follows: 

At the Summer meetings in June of 


affectihg certain lumber and petroleum 
products,, newsprint, and electric bulbs 
and tubes, the result of which in most 
cases increases the margin of preference 
under the British preferential and inter- 
mediate tariff schedule, according to a 
radiogram received in the Department of 
Commerce from Trade Comnftissioner Ear] 
C. Squire, Sydney. The following are 
the changes made: 

In the case of the following the rates 
of the general tariff, under which im- 
ports from the United States are included, 
have been increased as indicated (former 
rates in parentheses), with no change in 
the duties applying under the British pref- 
erential or the intermediate tariffs: the Society or Automotive Engineers, 

Timber, undressed, cut to size for mak- | many engineers were of the opinion that 
ing boxes, 14s. per 100 sunerficial feet | higher road speeds are inevitable. It was 
(12s.); timber, for making boxes, cut to| generally agrecd that car design will 
size and dressed or partly dressed, 16s.; undergo revolutionary changes. Among 
per 100 super. ft. (14s.); turpentine sub-| these, further streamlining of bodies, 
stitutes (other than as prescribed by de-| reduction of wind resistance, placing of 
engine in the rear, elimination of un- 
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society, H. Ledyard Towle, in stating 
that “the ideal way to design a car is 
to think ahead 5 or 10 years,” declared: 

‘Road speeds now are, I suppose 
roughly 45 to 50 miles per hour. With 
the superhighways and the marginal 
roads that are being built around cities, 
normal speeds of 65 to 70 miles per hour 
or more will, without doubt, be possible. 
Then we shall have to take the big 
lamps off tre front of the car and re- 
move various other protruding parts 
and accessories, because a great deal of 
power is required to push those things 
through the air at high speed. I know 
of one new car that was brought out on 
which larger head-lamps were fitted, and 
at 50 miles per hour they slowed the car 
down five miles per hour. The source 
of light need not be so biz and the lamps 
do not belong in an exposed position in 
front. Moreover, the lamps should turn 
with the front wheels, because, when go- 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


groups with more than 78,600 while law 


students follow with more than 42,600, 
said. Additional 
nished as follows: 


he 


information was fur- 


One of the most interesting develop- 
ments in professional training in recent 
years has been the study of aeronautical 


engineering. Six years 
students were enrolled in this 
throughout the country. In 1927-1928, t 
number had increased to 614. Since thi 
the enrollments have mounted to 2,057. 

Enrollments in medical schools exce 


ago only 


122 
field 


he 
en 


ed 


21,400, while those in theology are less 


than 14,000. Both medicine and theolo 


sy 


maintain a steady growth, without regis- 


tering phenomenal 
between 1920 and 1926. 


increases like those 


More than 11,000 students are pursuing 
pharmacy, 9,000 dentistry, and nearly 2,- 


| 000 osteopathy. 
| Studying architecture. 
As the professions 





There are 4,659 students 


tend to become 


crowded, it is expected that enrollments 
will tend to reach a point of equilibrium. 


Health Edueation 


By Use of Radio 
Declared Gaining 


Extent of Advertising on 
The Air in Emphasizing 
Broadcast Possibilities 





‘Public Ownership 


Abroad Discussed 


for Educational 


| 


'Public Health Service Cites | 


Work Said to Be Stimulated | 


By the Absence of Advertis- | 


ing Programs 


With the air in this country largely 


| filled with programs sponsored by adver- 
tisers, it might seem that the opportuni- 


ties for educational uses of broadcasting 
in countries where 


prepared for submission 


August. 

On the other hand, however, the Serv- 
ice points out in the report, the extent 
to which radio is used in advertising in 
this country emphasizes the fact that 
education by radio broadcasting offers a 
far-reaching and effective means of dis- 
semination of information, if used 
properly. 

The report follows in full text: 

Health Education by Radio 
The broadcasting as a means of edu- 


cating the public relating to matters of 


public health and hygiene is used to a 


considerable extent in many sections of 


the United States. 
These educational efforts, directed to- 
ward improving the public and personal 


health of the people of the United States, 


are conducted by the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, by the State health 
departments, by local health authorities, 


and by voluntary unofficial organizations 
interested in promoting public health, such 


as antituberculosis associations, local med- 
ical societies, civic clubs, and similar or- 
ganizations. 

The relation of Federal, State, and lo- 


;cal governmental agencies in the United 
| States should be kept in mind in order 
| to have a clear understanding of the dis- 
| tinction between these three sets of agen- 


cies and their functions. 








When the United States came into be- 
ing, with its unique system of baiance 


between Federal and State powers, health 
matters, which are universally regarded 
as police powers, were by inference left 


to the control of the several States. 


The control of foreign and interstate 
commerce, however, was, of course, given 
Based upon 


to the Federal jurisdiction. 
the tradition of local self-governments 


health work. 
Consequently, 


function delegated exclusively to 
United States Public Health Service. 


Federal Facilities Lacking 


In the United States there are no broad- 


| 


casting stations owned by the Federal 
Government—with the exception of Sta-| 
tion NAA at Arlington, Va., just outside of | 
Washington, whi-h is used for transmitting 
radio communications to naWal vessels | 


and which is occasionally used 


for 


broadcasting purposes by the various De- | 
partments of the Government, particularly | 
the Department of Agriculture in giving | 


weather reports and market quotations. 


There are several hundred Army and 
Navy radio stations in the United States 


used exclusively for transmitting officia 


communications, but do no broadcasting. 
Except for the stations at certain State 


universities, none of the» States 
brodacasting stations. 
By far the majority of the more thar 


have 


1 


600 licensed broadcasting stations in the 
United States are owned and operated by 


companies or individuals. 
Each broadcasting station, 


however, | 


must be licensed by the Federal Radio| 


Commission. 


Radio broadcasting has in- 


troduced a number of new problems in in-! 


terstate relations which have not yet been 


entirely solved. 


It may be of interest to note here that 
in the United States the development of 
broadcasting has tended toward the for-| 


mation o2 monopolistic companies whicl 


1 


have taken into their fold local stations, 
all of which however, are licensed by the | 


eral regulation. 


These large companies are supported fi- 
nancially by the sale of “time” to large; 
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STUDENT S 


| 


ALESMEN INTRODUCE 


Rain Helps Corn 
In Drought Areas 


July One of Hottest Months 
Noted in Many Sections, 
Says Weather Bureau 


EAVY, extensive damage to the corn 

crop from drought and heat up to 
Aug. 1 was checked over large areas by 
rains on that date and later, although 
the crop still is deteriorating rapidly in 
some regions, according to an oral state- 
ment Aug. 5 by J. B. Kincer, Chief of 
the Division of Agricultural Meteorology 
of the United States Weather Bureau. 
(The Bureau's weekly review of weather 
and crop conditions is printed in full 
text on page 4.) 

July was one of the hottest months 
on record over large sections of the 
country, according to a summary of 
weather conditions for the month issued 
by the Bureau. Rainfall for the period 
March 1 to July 31, the 1931 growing 
season, has been mostly decidedly heav- 
ier than last year, although there have 
been large ghortages in the Northwest, 
the Bureau said. 

Irreparable damage to corn was done 
on the lighter soils and uplands of Min- 
nesota, a rather narrow strip along the 
northern border of Iowa, large sections 
of South Dakota, northern Nebraska, 
much of Missguri except on lowlands, 
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Supreme Court Test 


Asked of Ruling on 
‘Multiple Seizures’ 


Department of Agriculture 
Seeks Review of Decision 


Involving Confiscation of | 


Food and Drugs 


re 


The Department of Agriculture has rec- | 
ommende® to the Department of Justice 
that an appeal be taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the so-called | 
“multiple seizure” case (National Remedy | 
Co. v. Hyde et al.), involving the powers | 
of the Federal Food and Drug ee. 
0 
products held by it to be in violation of | 
the Food and Drugs Act, according to an 


tion in making repeated seizures 


oral statement Aug. 5 by W. G. Campbell 
Director 
ment of Agriculture. 
mation also 
Campbell: 


was given 


The matters involved in the case are a 


of Regulatory Work, Depart- 
The foliowing infor- 
orally by Mr. 





] 
‘Arrests Uncover 


Illegal System of 
Admitting Aliens 
Depantinicnt of Labor Says 
100,000 Entered Country 


In Last 10 Years Through 
Falsified Papers 


| 


| Federal Employes 
| Directly Involved 


Immigration Worker Is Said to 
Have Received as High as 
$1,850 for the Issuance of 
Permits for Reentry 


| 

| 

| 

| A “racket” that has let 100,000 aliend 

}enter the United States illegally within 

| the past 10 years through the payment of 

| large sums of money has been checked, if 

;not broken up, by the arrest of 10 men, 

| believed to be the ring leaders, in New 

| York City, the Secretary of Labor, William 
N. Doak, announced orally Aug. 5. 

| Three of the men, who were selling 

| bogus reentry permits to aliens, were em- 

| ployes of the Depar*ment of Labor. They 
and their associates were charging as much 
as $1,850 for the permits in some cases, 

| Mr. Doak said. 


Ring Was Extensive 


“These men formed the backbone of 
one of the biggest ‘:ings’ of its kind ever 
found in the country, and their activie 
ties probably extended all over the Na- 
tion,” the Secretary declared. “Since this 
is perhaps the largest thing of the kind 
}ever unearthed, it will probably take a 
number of days to follow to its end. We 
don't known how much the Immigration 
or Naturalization Services are involved, but 
the investigation is going to be thorough 
and complete. 

“While we do not know what the courts 
will do with these men, most emphatically 
there will be no ‘whitewashing,’” he said. 

The Secretary supplied the following 
additional information: 

While two clerks of the Bureau of 
Naturalization at Ellis Island, N. Y., are 
under arrest, it is not known how much 
naturalization “faking” has been going 
on, as the investigation so far has dis- 
closed only the illegal entry “game.” 

Six arrests were made Aug. 4 and 5 as 
a climax to the investigation, initiated 
some time ago and carried on through 
the Secretary's office. The arrests were 
made by Murray W. Garsson, Special As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor, and Ervin F, 
Brewn and,Carlo Devio, Immigration of< 








complex of legal questions and the merits|ficials, aided by Capt. McDermott of the 
/of the action taken, the immediate ques-| New York City police. 


tion for determination being whether or 
not a court of equity can enjoin a Fed- 
| eral agency from taking action under a 


criminal law. 
Ruling of Lower Court 


The Supreme Court of the District of 
the policy of the Public Health Service| Columbia, which heard the plea of the Na- 
has been not to build up a strong central! tional Remedy Company for an injunction 
offiee for administrative purposes in de- against the Department, dismissed the case 
veloping public health work, but rather to!on motion of the Government, holding 
stimulate and encourage State and local! that it, as a court of equity, did not have 
The Court of Apeals of the 
health education — by| District of Columbia reversed the lower 
radio or otherwise—is not felt to be aj;court’s decision, ruling that though the 
the | Food and Drug Administration might law- 
| fully make multiple seizures in certain 
| classes of cases, notably where they were 
j necessary to protection of the public health 
against deleterious foods or drugs, in other 


jurisdiction. 


cases, as, for iinstance, misbranding cases 


it was within the discretion of an equity 
it | 
multiple seizures.— 


court to determine whether or not 
should enjoin the 
(Opinion published in issue of June 6.) 


Rarely Exercised 


The Food and Drug Administration has | 
resorted to multiple seizures only in rare | 
instances and generally in cases falling 
within the following categories, all in in- 
Sales of foods or drugs 
containing deleterious ingredients which 


terstate trade: 


menace the public health; sales of filthy 
putrid, and decomposed products; 


zation of the market. 


The Administration believes it was act- 
ing in protection of the public health in 


its seizures of the product of the Nationa 


Remedy Company, which it believes were 
ublic 

the 
However, it did not join is- 
sue on the merits of the question in the 


so misbranded as to deceive the 
concerning the curative effects oi 
preparation. 


sales 
of products so flagrantly misbranded that 
| they involve a distinct fraud on the con- 
sumer; or sales of illegal products of such | 
character as to effect a general demorali- 


The discovery of the reentry permit 
fraud was an aftermath of the unearth- 
ing of the swindling of aliens through 
false warrants of deportation. It was 
learned by the Department that men in 
New York, with a list of aliens illegally 
in the country, were showing the aliens 
the bogus deportation warrants and tell- 
ing them to “come across with from $100 
to $300.” 

When the men working the scheme were 
arrested they were found to be counter- 
feiters in possession of $30,000 to $40,000 
in counterfeit money and dies for make 
ing more. 

Used Reentry Permits 


Subsequently, when Department agents 
approached aliens, they were told the 
aliens had come into the country under 
reentry permits, and the racket was dis- 
closed. 

The Department does not know how 
many more persons other than those al- 
ready arrested are involved, but it is felt 
that the fraud has been fairly well un- 
covered. The entire credit for the New 
York end of the investigation goes to 
Mr. Garsson, Mr. Brown, and Mr. Devio. 

The first arrest in the case was that of 
Simon Rothberg, a clerk in the Immigra- 
tion Service at the Barge Office in New 
York Gity. This arrest was followed by 
that of Edward Burns, 54 West 56th Street, 
New York, an employe of the Naturaliza- 
tion Service, at Ellis Island, and Albert 
|F. Borelli, a clerk in the Naturalization 
Service, at 122 Kelly Street, Bronx, New 
York City. 

The arrest of these three men was fol« 
lowed by that of Robert Bader and Gus 
Schieman. Bader represents himself as a 
banker and steamship agent for various 
steamship companies, and Schieman rep- 
resents himself as a real estate operator, 
They both have offices at No. 1 Park Place, 
New York City. These men are said to be 
the ringleaders of the whole scheme of 


1 





lower court, merely asking dismissal of | operation. 


the case on the ground of lack of juris- 
diction, and this is the issue in the higher 


courts. 
The decision of 


diction, left two courses open to the Ad 


ministration—an appeal to the Supreme 


Court of the United States from the deci 





[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] 


BY AMERICAN FIRMS IN GERMANY 


Prevaling Depression Said to Lend Itself to Success of 
House-to-house Sales Plan 


To well-known practice in this coun- 
try of students helping their way 
through college by canvassing from- 
house to house is being adopted in Ger- 
many, according to a report received in 
the Commerce Department from As- 
sistant Commercial Attache Douglas 
Miller at Berlin. 

This method of selling has apparently 
been introduced by American companies 
in Germany and has been most widely 
extended along the line of magazine and 
newspaper subscriptions and insurance 
canvassing. It is believed by those in 
the business that their sales will be 
greatly increased by this practice and 
that it may prove a boon to ambitious 
but poor students in a time of depres- 
sion. 

House-to-house seiling in Germany 
has to date been a rather difficult mat- 
ter, inasmuch as it had not become the 
established custom that it is 
United States, it is stated. Nor has it 
been carried on upon the scale or the 


in the | 


ingenuity of the American 
with its national advertising and highly 
developed “territory” methods, 

A number of American companies in 
Germany are using the method to some 
advantage in taking orders for such arti- 
cles as vacuum cleaners, sewing ma- 
chines, books, women’s wear, photograph 
and picture frames, tea and coffee, and 
other household goods. 

There are no national restrictions 
against this type of selling, but there 
are numerous local regulations made for 
the benefit of local merchants which 
force peddlers, who carry their wares 
with them, to take out a license. Can- 
vassing avoids this necessity and pro- 
vides a sat®factory means of doing: busi- 
ness. 

American companies are said to be 
studying the furtMer application of 
house-to-house methods in Germany, 
with particular attention to German 
wants and buying psychologoy.—I/s- 
sued by the Department of Commerce. 


the appellate court, 
Federal Government and are under Fed- | holding that the lower court had juris- 


system,~ 


Others Arrested 

Other arrests made yesterday werd 
those of Anthony Allocca, 245 Broadway, 
New York, who represents himself as bee 
ing engaged in the real estate business; 
Spiro Dracopouplas, No. 5 State Street, 
who says he is a private banker and 
steamship company representative; B, 


[Continued on Page 3 Column 6.) | 


Farm Board’s Policy | 


On Cotton Is Defined 


No Proposals Yet Received for 
Credit Sales to Germany 


The Federal Farm Board has received 
no definite proposals from Germany for 
the purchase of cotton from the Cotton 
Stabilization Corporation, but if such a 
proposal is received, it will be given care- 
ful consideration and the decision of the 
Board will be based on what it considers 
to be in the best interests of the growers, 
Cc. B. Denman, acting chairman of the 
Board, told Senator Harris (Dem.), of 
Georgia, in a telephone conversation Aug. 
5, according to an oral statement at the 
Board's offices. 

Meanwhile, it was stated for the Board, 
the recent statement of James C. Stone, 
chairman, that the Board is willing to sell 
cotton or wheat to Germany if it will help 
Germany and increase the consumption 
of American products, still stands as the 
policy of the Board. 

Senator Harris has protested against 
proposed sales of stabilization cotton to 
Germany on the ground that any German 
needs should be met from the current 
cotton crop rather than from stabilization 
supplies, according to information made 
available at the Board. 
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Faith in Peace 


Seen to Assure | 


Its Continuance | 


| 





Improvement of and Resort 
To Means for Pacifie Set- 
tlement Viewed as Need 
In World Affairs 


| 





By James Oliver Murdock 
Assistant Solicitor, Department of State 


The General Pact for the Renuncia- 
tion of War, signed at Paris, on Aug. 27, | 
1928, represents a new departure in world | 
affairs. Before the Pact became a reality, 
international relations had been conducted 
in two distinct ways, by pacific set- 
tlement and war. A_ nation which 
did not consider ‘pacific settlement suit- 
able to the solution of a dispute might 
employ its armed forces to enforce 
its demands. The war method of attempt- 
ing to settle international disputes, how- 
ever, has long been under suspicion. In 
the first place, war is not simply an al- | 
ternative method to pacific settlement, | 
whereby similar results are achieved. The | 
victor of a war is not necessarily the na- 
tion with a just cause. Resort to the ar-| 
bitrament of force is essentially an effort | 
to secure an objective, be it right or wrong. | 
In the second place, wars have not re-| 
sulted in the settlement of disputes be- 
tween nations. ‘They have simply in- 
creased the number of controversies, and 
the real results have been devastation of | 
territory, depletion of man-power, and de- | 
struction of accumulated wealth. Under} 
these circumstances why has war not been | 
renounced long ago in favor of pacific 
settlement? | 

But these considerations have been true | 
throughout the ages, yet was has con- | 
tinued as a vigorous institution. Why have } 
the nations of the world waited until the| 
beginning of the second quarter of the; 
twentieth century to renounce war? Isj| 
it simply a passing phase and part of the 
aftermath of a great war, which will ‘lose 
its significance as memories of the World | 
War fade? The answer to this question is! 
certainly one of the vital issues raised by 
the Pact of Paris. 


History of Warfare 


| 


! 


Hoover Dam Labor 
Guarded From Heat 


Deaths Occurring at Black 


| Canyon Project 


| Commissioner Elwood Mead of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation has requested the 
Six Companies, Inc., builders of Hoover 
Dam, to make a full report on deaths 
from the heat and other causes, he stated 
orally Aug. 5. The Commissioner fur- 
nished the following additional informa- 
tion: 

The number of deaths has not been tab- 
ulated and the Buteau of Reclamation 
is without information on them. However, 
they have not been high. 

Working conditions have been made as 
safe and pleasant for the workers as is 
possible under the circumstances of the 
great hazards involved in construction 


| work in the 750 foot canyon located in 


desert heat. 


The Tederal Government at an expense ; 


of $2,001,000 has created Boulder City be- 
cause the temperature here falls 15 de- 
grees below that of the canyon. Tempera- 
tures have reached the height of 119 de- 


| grees in the shade at the bottom of Black | 
| Canyon. 


These are official records. 
cautions have been taken to prevent 
deaths from the heat in the canyon. 


Review Is Requested 
On Guilt of Liquor 
Seller for Conspiracy 


Wholesale Dealer Granted 


Credit to Retailer, Prom- | representatives of each of the 48 States'!of cases was 164 during the week closed!cal societies, medical schools, and local 


ising Protection, Lower 
Court Opinion Says 


A case in which it is sought to have the 


| Supreme Court of the United States pass | 


upon the question of whether a seller of 
intoxicating liquor can be convicted of a 
conspiracy with the buyer in violation of 
the National Prohibition Act was filed with 
the court on Aug. 5. 


Lower Court Decisions 


Builders Asked to Report on 


Pre- | 


It was only after a prolonged period; The court is asked, in a petition for a) 
of peace on the banks of the Nile that/ writ of certiorari, to review the decision | 
mankind emerged from barbarism. Since | of the Circuit Court of Appeals for the| 
then, war and peace have played major; Third Circuit. ' 
roles in the slow progress of civilization, wholesale bootlegger who had sold liquor | 
war obstructing and destroying its devel-|to a retail purchaser, and who had ex- 
opments—peace making it possible. The | tended credit to the latter and promised | 
rise and fall of the Egyptian, Grecian and! him protection against prosecution for its | 
Roman civilizations were coincident with| resale, could be convicted of a conspiracy | 
periods of peace and war. After great | to sell liquor in violation of the prohibition | 
wars, mankind has been plunged into! law. 
dark ages, when the remnants of the! Since the Supreme Court has held in: 
destroyed civilization have been partly sal- | the case of United States v. Farrar, handed | 
vaged and the foundations slowly laid|down in May, 1930, that the buyer of | 
for a new social structure. Notwithstand-| liquor cannot be convicted ofga substan- | 
ing its devastating effects, the institution | tive offense, the lower court*Stated that | 
called war has been permitted to enjoy|the mere sale of liquor to a buyer who! 
comparative freedom from international | makes the purchase for his personal use | 
social control until quite recently. |may not be made the basis of a prosecu- | 
War has been blindly accepted as in-jtion of a seller for conspiracy to make} 
evitable. It was not until the middle of | the sale. aes ae ; 
the nineteenth century that a dramatic | But the lower court in its opinion dis- | 
but illusory movement was started to curb} tinguished that situation from the case in 
the use of unbridled force in the conduct} which review by the Supreme Court is | 
of international relations. A timid effort| being sought. “The buyer here,” it was | 
to regulate warfare and mitigate its bru-| stated in the opinion, “was something | 
talities was begun in 1856. The Decla-| more than the buyer in an ordinary case, | 
ration of Paris formulated rules for the| who buys liquor for his own personal use. | 
conduct of maritime hostilities. The Ge-| There was also in this case the continued | 
neva Convention of 1864 provided for} business on a large scale on credit, indi- | 
amelioration of the condition of the} cating an intended illicit resale. It is not | 
wounded. The Hague Conventions of 1899| to be doubted that a conspiracy may lie 
and 1907 and the Washington Resolutions | between the buyer and seller for the dis- 
of 1921 formulated numerous rules to) position or resale of the liquors which are 
humanize warfare. Some results were | the subject of the original transaction.” 
achieved by this movement, but it did not Transportation Involved s 
face the war problem courageously. There, The present case was also distinguished 





| 








‘Directors Named | 
For Inquiry on 
Home Building 
[Committees of President’s | 
| Conference Are Actively | 


Engaged in Their Work, | 
Says Secretary Lamont | 


Announcement of the appointment of 
chairmen of 22 committees to study and 
report on the problems involved in home 
building and home ownership for the; 
President’s Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership was made Aug. 5 by 
the Secretary .of Commerce, Robert P. La- 
mont, who with the Secretary of the In- 
terior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, is a joint! 
chairman. i 

These committees, Mr. Lamont’s an-| 
nouncement said, have begun active or- 


each shall have considered the questions | 
assigned to it and shall have a report 
ready for the conference which will con-!} 
vene in November. The work is out- 
lined for a nationwide survey and study | 
jin order that a better understanding of 
;the problems and means of dealing with | 
;them may be had. The full text of the| 
announcement follows: } 





Progress of Movement 


| The Secretary of Commerce, Robert P.| 
|Lamont, announced today (Aug. 5) the 
| progress which is being made in the prep-! 
| arations for the President’s Conference on} 
Home Building and Home Ownership. 
| Twenty-two committees are already at 
| work upon their researches and will make! 
‘their reports at the conference to be held 
next November, at which there will be| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





and of many national and State organiza- 
| tions, both civic and commercial in na- 
| ture, which are working for the promo-; 
| tion of home building and home owner- | 
; ship or interested in programs leading to 
{the improvement of existing conditions of 
housing and homemaking. 

| President Hoover in announcing this 
;conference last August stated that it 
would study on a nation-wide scale prob- 
lems of home building and home owner- 
|ship m order to arrive at a better under-| 


| standing of the questions involved and in| 


the hope of inspiring better organization 
to cope with such problems. He appointed 
Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of Commerce, 


That court ruled that a/anq Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary | 


of the Interior, as joint chairmen of the 


; conference, and Dr. John M. Gries as its | 


executive secretary. 
Planning Committee 


A planning committee of 30 members, ; 
appointed at that time, has divided up: 


the subject matter and arranged for the 


appointment of small committees, usually | 


of approximately 15 members each, to 
weigh the facts and formulate their col- 
lective judgment as to the best ways of 
meeting the problems assigned to each. 


The first committees to be established 
deal with residential districts on the set- 
ting for the home. Frederick A. Delano, 
of Washington, has organized the Com- 
mittee on City Planning and Zoning; Har- 
land Bartholomew, of St. Louis, the Com- 


mittee on Subdivision Layout; Mrs. Junius | 


S. Morgan, of Princeton, N. J., the Com- 
mittee on Landscape Planning and Plant- 
ing; and Morris Knowles of Pittsburgh 
the Committee on Utilities for Houses. 
The problems of home financing with 
special reference to the problems of sec- 
ond mortgages and foreclosures is under 
the chairmanship of Frederick H. Ecker, 
of New York City. Home ownership and 
leasing is being studied by a committee 
under the direction of Ernest T. Trigg, of 
Philadelphia. Problems of taxation in re- 
lation to housing have been assigned to a 


|ganization work and it is planned that | 














The design for the public building to be erected at Miami, Fla., has recently been completed by the architects, 
Phineas E. Paist and Harold D. Steward, and finally approved by the National Commission of Fine Arts. 
building will be in the Spanish style, with a patio which is regarded as the distinctive feature of the design. 

tain the post office, Federal court, customs service and other Feder 


con 


______The building will contain 
Outbreak 


New York and Nearby States Show Wider Prevalence of | Opens Investigation 


Disease, Says Publ 


of Infantile Paralysis 


Is Declared Spreading in the East Of New York State 





DESIGN OF PUBLIC BUILDING TO BE ERE 





ic Health Service 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Aug. 1, 1931, as compared to 199 during the ! 
corresponding week of iast year. | 


More than a ‘core of new cases were. 


ended Aug. 1, and in the previous week, | 


health authorities rather than of the | 
State. There are measures of support 
and coordination in this mode of treat- 


‘reported in Massachusetts in the week | Ment, however, which may well be under- 


taken by the State Department of Health. ; 


|ended July 25, this State reported 16 cases,;1M any case, favorable as the results 
' Rhode Island reported 8 new cases in the|®Ppear to be, it must be remembered 


week ended Aug. 1; Connecticut reported’ that the method is still on trial, and 


37; and New Jersey reported 16. 


The every effort possible should be used to} 


number of new cases reported by each! Secure its practical evaluation. 


of these States was larger than that re-| 
ported for 


Probably the greatest good the State de- 


July 25. |vention of deformities and crippling as 
The prevalence of infantile paralysis in| an aftermath of recognized paralytic cases. 
other sections of the country is about | The early treatment should certainly be 
normal. ; under the control of tne local physician. 
The practicaly side of the infantile pa-|In connection with the circularization and 
ralysis problem resolves itself into three} publicity, to aid in the early diagnosis, 
main lines; prevention, treatment of the|ecmphasis should be placed on the neces- 
| carly fever before paralysis sets in, and|sity of absolute and prolonged rest in bed, | 
| later treatment. ir a position to forestall and prevent any 
At present the most promising form of | tendency to deformity, by fixation if neces- 
treatment for the early stage of the disease | sary. 
before paralysis begins, is the use of hu-| ‘There comes a time in practically every 
man blood serum from persons who have ‘case, however, and it may come very soon, 


| very recently recovered from an attack.|yhon the proper care becomes too irk- 


some for the family to carry on without 
the moral support and stimulus of some 
such agency as a consultant orthopedist 
; with nurses or physiotherapists particu- 
j larly skilled and trained in this disease; 
- it is a rare family which can afford 

The prevenion of deformities, which|*e expense of such prolonged, continuous, 
| often result from infantile paralysis, is|®"d special skill unless the treatment is 


‘ st and mechanical! Supervised under some such auspices as 
best accomplished by re those of the State or municipal depart- 


relaxation of the affected muscles under lepal 
ithe supervision of a compecent orthopedic ment of health. Adequate hospitalization 
'of these cases is cut of the question. One 


surgeon. f 

mn connection with plans to combat and , €SPecially useful aid is the pamphlet on 
to care for an epidemic, one of the first 
concerns is the recognition of an ap- 
proaching outbreak. 

Every facility and encouragement 
should be given to early reporting, and the j L } I 
affliction of such an infection should be |ent crippling a useful short article on 
mitigated as soon as possible in families ,Crutch walking, by the same writer, in the 
where it occurs. The usual quarantine | Annals of Surgery for December, 1926, also 
of three weeks from date of onset is rea- | is recommended. 





| The use of this human serum demands ex- 
pert technique in preparation and ad-' 
ministration. 


|Means Suggested to 
Prevent Deformities 





Wright, which is now available as a re- 
print from the Public Health Reports. 
Since paralysis of the lower limbs is the 
most dangerous form as regards perma- 


These programs—that for the distribu- 


the previous week ended! partment of health can do is in the pre-| 


_ anything tending tc break down the confi- 


| intention of clarifying them,” he said. 


{Oliver J. Cabana Jr., 


| representing the State banks; and Robert 
|H. Tremen, president, Tompkins County 


muscle training by Miss Wilhelmine C. | 


was a right to make war to advance na- 
tional policies, subject to various rule 
and regulations. What should we think 
of a nation in which there were no laws 
to prevent assault, 
very detailed and comp s 
prescribing the way in which legalized as- 
saults, riots, and murder might be con- 
ducted? 
Two Dimensional Wars 

But there was possibly a reason for the 
condonation of international warfare up 
to the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The long range gun and the use 
of poisonous gas had not been invented. 
Science had not developed modern meth- 
ods of rapid communications on land, sea, 
and in the air of men, materials, and in- 
telligence. Fighting was in two dimen- 
sions only, and hostilities were confined 


by the Circuit Court of Appeals from its 


siruling in the case of Norris v. United 


States, in which it was held that the 
| sale of liquor which involved such trans- 


riots, and murder, but | Portation as is necessary to effect delivery | studied by a committee under the direc- | 
licated statutes, to the purchaser, does not subject the} tion of Abram Garfield of Cleveland, Ohio, 


purchaser to indictment for conspiracy 
;to transport. On a petition to review 
|the Norris case, the Supreme Court dis- 
posed of the case without passing on 
the issue decided in the lower court. 
Counsel seeking review of the Supreme 
| Court of the decision of the Circuit Court 
|Of Appeals contend in their petition that 
“the indictment is invalid because it 
charges a conspiracy between the defend- 


jant as seller of intoxicating liquor and} 


a Government witness as buyer of such 
liquor; the buying of liquor in itself not 
| being an offense under the National Pro- 


!hibition Act, the purchaser can not be 
;convicted of aiding or abetting the sale 
and can not be convicted of conspiracy 


to a restricted theater of operations. The 
old warfare was a big pee pee. be- 
tween fighting men. The civilian popu-| vith the seller to make the sale.” 

lation usually continued to exist, without The petition for review was filed in the 


meeting the horrors of wholesale slaugh- | case of Engelsberg v. United States, No 
80. 





ter face to face. In fact, one of the major | 
so-called laws of war was that noncombat- | 
ants and unfortified cities were not td be, 
fired upon. But modern science has radi- 
cally changed the whole nature of war. 
The most significant change is that hos- 
tilities are now conducted in three dimen- ; 
sions. Germany had only 40 submarines 
in operation at any time during the World 
War. Some 2,000 destroyers were unable 
to cope with this handful of sub-surface 





Maj. Gen. S. D. Butler Asks 
Marine Corps for Leave 


An application has been received by the 
| Marine Corps from Maj. Gen. Smedley D. 
|Butler. asking for a 30 day leave and 
| mote that the request is to enable him 
fighting craft. They sank over a million | snhounced orally Aug. ® by May Gen Mes 
tons of defenseless merchant ships. | y7, Fuller, Commandant of the Marin 
Similarly, the aeroplane cannot = SUC | Corps “ - 
cessfully met by other fighting planes or| ea nati ; 

cet ewersh suns. The application was the first official 


It may employ | oti 
Se 1otice given by General B 
poisonous gas and explosives in the de- | Corps eat ee Caco - —— to the 


struction of ships at sea or centers of 
population. When war was fought in only | 
two dimensions, the Army could fight only | 
to the water’s edge and the navy was | 
stopped at the shore line. Today the air; 
forces of armies or navies can fight over 
land or sea interchangeably, while travel- 
ing at terrific speeds hitherto unknown. | 
The range of flight is measured in thou-! 
sands of miles. The theater of war op-|! 
erations is today nation wide, nay world 
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eth century. The radical ehanges in the| 
nature of warfare wrought by science have | 
left mankind no practicable alternative. | 
Ancient warfare threatened violence prin- 
cipally to trained combatants, modern 
warfare is between whole populations. It 
threatens the existence of everyone, in- | 
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cluding the men who declare it. | ciiiediie oi toa & oo 
In addition to the fundamental changes | (P 9--c 6). 


in the nature of warfare brought about by ; 
scientific invention, the twentieth century | 
world is one in which there is greater 
democratic control than evér before. It is 
the people that bear the heavy burden} 
of wars, not the few men who declare} 
them. The assertion of popular control | 
upon governments, has played a substan- 
tial part in bringing about a change in; 
national action regarding war. Further-| 
more, the modern world is much smaller! 
today, because of the increased rapidity 
of transportation of men and commodities | 
and the instantaneous communication of 
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serving law and order must be developed. 
May we not, therefore, conclude that the 
Pact of Paris protects one of the vital 
social interests of modern society and that 
it is here to stay? 
The meaning and probable interpreta- 
[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


ht... 


(P 6--c 1, 2, 4, 5, 7). 


committee under the direction of Profes- 
sor T, S. Adams, of Yale University. i 

The acute problems involved in blighted 
|}areas and slums of our cities are being | 








| while the reconditioning, remodeling and 
| modernizing of the individual house is | 
| being studied under the direction of Fred- | 
‘erick M. Feiker of New York and Wash- | 
| ington. | 
| House Construction | 
| House construction has been assigned , 
| to a committee under the direction of A. | 
P. Greensfelder, of St. Louis, and William 
Stanley Parke, of Boston, is chairman of | 
| the committee on design. John Ihider, of | 
Pittsburgh, is chairman of the committee 
which is studying the relative merits of 
| different types of dwellings. 

The committee on fundamental equip- 
ment for homes which deals with prob- 
lems of heating, lighting, ventilation, 
plumbing, refrigeration, etc., is under the 
direction of Prof. Collins P. Bliss, head of 
the department of mechanical engineering 
of New York University. Standards for 
kitchens, laundries and other work cen- 
ters are being drawn by a committee of 
which Miss Abby Marlatt, head of the 
department ‘of home economics of the 
University of Wisconsin, is chairman. 
Household management is the subject as- 
signed to a committee headed by Miss 
Effie Raitt, head of the department of 
home economics of Washington State 
University. The committee on homemak- 
ing is working under the chairmanship of 
Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, director of 
the New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Cornell University. Home fur- 
nishing and decoration is being studied by 
a committee headed by Miss Ruth Lyle 
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‘ more likely to be two weeks than less than | 


sonable in that the patient should be kept | 
absolutely quiet for that length of time. | 
Many of the cases of supposed secondary 
infection turn out to be simultaneous in- 
fections, and the incubation period is 


one week in lergth. 

Every help should be given to the medi- 
cal profession and the public to aid in 
the prompt and accurate diagnosis of the 
cases. Pamphlets are available for dis- 
tribution to physicians to refresh their 
memories on. the early suspicious and 
characteristic signs of the disease. 


Organization for Treatment 


By Convalescent Serum 


Organization for treatment of pre- 
paralytic cases by convalescent serum is 
one of the first measures to be considered. | 
Since, however, this is adapted more for! 
metropolitan areas than for widely scat- 
tered settlements, it is probable that in| 
most cases it will be a function of medi-| 








Sparks, president of the Interior Decora- 
tors Club of New Yérk City. 


The special problems of farm and vil- 
lage housing have been assigned to a 
large committee under the direction of 
Dean A. R. Mann, of Cornell University. 
Negro housing has been assigned to a 
committee of leading Negro citizens inter- 
ested in one aspect or another of housing 
under the direction of Miss Nannie Bur- 
roughs, of Washington, D. C, 


Rural. Problems 


The possibility of providing local centers 
for information and advice on home build- 
ing and homemaking is being studied by 
the Committee on Home Information Cen- 
ters under the chairmanship of Miss Pearl 
Chase of Santa Barbara, Calif. The rela- 
| tion of income and the home has been 
| assigned to a committee headed by Pro- 
|fessor Niles Carpenter, of the University 
|of Buffalo. The organization and man- 
|agement of Large Scale Operations in 
jhousing is being dealt with by a com- 
mittee of which Alfred K. Stern, of Chi- 
{cago, is chairman. 

Each of these committees is engaged in 
|the compilation of the best available in- 
iformation on its subject matter and is 
| studying so far as possible the experience 
;of business groups, civic organizations, 
|public departments and others who have 
already been working upon the problems 
assigned to them. They recognize that 
| the first essential is the determination of 
|facts,, and the formulation of collective 
;judgment based upon the best of con- 
; temporary experience of leaders who have 
special knowledge on these subjects. Sev- 
eral of the committees are conducting 
spcial investigations in the field or by the 
questionnaire method, and these findings 
| will be analyzed and reports drawn up 
| which will be made available to the coun- 
| try when the conference is called in No- 
vember. 





| 





‘Warning Issued Against 
| Changing Food Certificates | 


| The Department of Agriculture has dis- 
| covered a few instances in which shippers 
or dealers have changed statements on 
;the inspection certificates issued by the 
| Food Products Inspection Service of the 
|Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The 
‘Department wishes to emphasize that the 


‘loads under the free freight policy agreed 


jment of settlers during the next three 


'run. 


| total number of animals slaughtered under | 





tion, use, and evaluation of convalescent 


serum, and that for aftercare and muscle | 


training should be made permanent, for 
if they are not organized until an out- 
break becomes apparent half the damage 
will have been done before the machines 


; begin to function. 


Alberta Farmers Moving 
To Drought-free Territory 


Because of the drought in parts of Al- 
berta, the Canadian Government is aid- 
ing farmers to move to new locations, 
according to a report received by the De- 
partment of State from Samuel C. Reat, 
consul in Calgary. The report follows in 
full text: 


Thirty-five families, out of 74 applica- ' 
tions received and approved, have al- | 
ready been moved from the drought @rea | 
around Hanna, Alberta, to new locations | 
northeast and northwest of Edmonton, | 
where most of them have taken up home- 
steads. They moved their stock and ef- 
fects, each family being allowed two car- 


upon between the government and the 
railways. 

Numbers of other farmers from the 
dry belt are now looking for suitable loca- | 
tions and the Department of Agriculture | 
has been at work helping them. 


It is expected by Department officials | 
that there will be a considerable move- 


weeks, the policy having until Aug. 15 to 
There is not likely to be anything 
in the way of a stampede, however, since 
the situation in the area most affected by | 


dry weather improved considerably after | 
the recent rains. | 
Slaughter of Animals 

Decreases in Past Month 


Fewer swine killed have brought the) 





Federal inspection in this country slightly | 
below the figures for a year ago, according | 
to the monthly report for June made pub- | 
lic Aug. 5 by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the Department of Agri-; 
culture. | 

Under Federal inspection, there were 
slaughtered during June a total of 5,- 
850,688 cattle, calves, swine, sheep and 
lambs, against 5,993,482 in June, 1930. Out 
of this total, there were 141,142 less ani- 
mals passed by the Government inspec- 


;tors than in the same month of 1930 and 


1,652 less animals were condemned by the | 


‘ inspectors. 





Reclamation Conference 
Proposed in Wyoming 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., Aug. 5. 
Proposal for a conference of reclamation 
officials of Idaho, Utah and Wyoming in: 
Evanston Sept. 9 and 10 to consider the) 
advisability of converting the Bear River 
Valley into a large reclamation area has 
been made to Governor C. Ben Ross of! 
Idaho and Governor George H. Dern of; 
Utah, by Governor A. M. Clark of Wyo- 
ming. 
Under the suggested 


lan, each State 
would make a survey o 


the number of 


|Federal Penal Code forbids the altera-| water users on its portion of the river, 
tion of such documents and warns ship-! which runs through sections of the three | 


pers and others that it will take action 
against offenders whenever it can obtain 
evidence of tampering with inspection cer- 
| tificates—Issued by the Department of 
| Agriculture, 





| States. Dam sites would be selected and| 
| the amount of possible storage estimated, 
| and the three States then would unite 
|in a request to Congress to appropriate 
'money for the project. 
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CTED AT MIAMI| 


Review Is Asked 


Of Decision on 
Drug Seizures 


| 


‘Department of Agriculture 
Seeks Final Determination 
Of Its Right to Confiscate 
Illegal Products 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


sion on jurisdiction, or trial of the case 
}on its merits in the Supreme Court of the 
| District of Columbia under the decision 
; Of the appellate court remanding the case 
to the lower court for trial. 


Since the company involved has changed 
| the label on its product, the case might 
| be considered moot if tried on its merits, 
and inasmuch as the Government wishes 
a final determination of the question of 
| jurisdiction of equity courts in such cases, 
|an appeal was recommended. 

If the authority of equity courts to en- 
join seizures by the Department should 
be upheld, this would not affect materially 
the power of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration to make multiple seizures, but it 
| would open the way to duplicate litigation 
;}on the merits of each case, first in a court 
of equity in an injunction proceeding, and 
afterward in a court of law on the actual 
seizure. 

The necessity of trying the case on the 
merits in a court of equity, under the 
decision of the appellate court, would arise 
from the necessity of the equity court de- 
termining whether the case was such as 
to warrant its action, involving presenta- 
tion of the facts and consideration of 
them. Afterward a court of law would 
render final decision on the legality of 
each seizure involved. 

Manufacturers at present have a rem- 
edy against destruction of their business 
through seizures by the Department, since 
they can change the labels or the ingre- 
dients of their products to conform to the 
Department’s requirements. 





The 


al activities. 


Banking Committee 





Chairman Says Group Will 
Consider Statutes ‘Simply 
With the Intention of 
Clarifying Them’ 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 5. 

The committee appointed by the New 
York Legislature at its session last Win- 
ter to study the banking situation in 
the State and revision of the banking laws 


held a hearing in New York City Aug. 5. 
Senator Nelson W. Cheney, chairman, 
stated that with conditions as they are at 
present, the committee has no desire or 
intention of stirring up trouble or doing 


‘Immigration From Canada 


Is Reduced by 71 Per Cent 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
charge” provision of the Immigration Act 
of 1917 in the light of serious unemploy- 
ment in the United States. 


Official statistics for the first nine 
months of the enforcement of the provi- 
sion referred to (Oct. 1, 1930, to June 30, 
1931) indicate a total issue of 5,725 im- 
migration visas, which, when compared 
to the issue of 23,420 immigration visas 
during the same period of the preceding 
year, shows a decrease of 76 per cent. 


While the present unfavorable economic 
conditions in the United States undoubt- 
edly caused a decline. in the number of 
Canadian applicants for immigration 
visas, the reduction in the number of 
immigration visas issued resulted princi- 
pally from the fact that the majority of 
those who applied for visas were refused 
by American consuls under existing stat- 
utes. 


For the purposes of comparison, the fig< 
ures showing the issuance of immigration 
visas by months during the last fiscal 
year are given below, together with those 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, 


dence of the people in banks. “We are 
going into the State laws simply with the 


Four bankers were tentatively selected 
to sit in with the committee in future ses- | 
sions, when changes in the banking 
Statutes will be considered. The bankers 
selected are Harold Stone, president, 
Onondaga County Savings Bank, repre- 
senting the saving banks; William C. Pot-| 
ter, president of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, representing the trust companies; 
chairman of the 
board of the Liberty Bank of Buffalo, 


National Bank of Ithaca, former director 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, | 
and now a member of the Federal Ad- 
visory Council. 

Senator John A. Hastings, of Brooklyn, | 
offered a recommendation that the bank- 
ing laws be amended to provide that! 






liquidation costs of insolvent banks be paid July ..e.. Bi ean = ao 2488 
by the State treasury instead of by the August ass ve 3.094 6.848 3.754 
| stockholders. This would be justified, he| September .... « 3,615 6,913 3,298 
declared, since the State should have qa! October ..... a 
moral responsibility, because the Banking | jovom pet 86 Sa oa 
Department is an a f the Ste I= ary .. : ‘6: 
I rm 0. e€ State gov-| January 483 2,115 1,632 
ernment. February 374 1,886 1/512 
| SS a ee ee March 388 3,030 2,642 
S t H : C f April . 397 1,555 1,158 
ecre y a MAY cossesecseeseeee 400 1,549 1,149 
” ary Hyde to E onter ia haga sh ages nendse 664 1,289 625 
On Drought amet Piens| sis ............. 14,778 41,984 —-27,208 





The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. 
Hyde, has gone to Montana to begin a 
series of conferences with governors of 
| States ravaged by grasshoppers and 
; drought, relative to developing a relief 
program, it was stated orally Aug. 5 at 
| Mr. Hyde's offices at the Department of 
| Agriculture. 


Reorganization Planned in 
Haitian Technical Service 


Negotiations for the Haitianization of 
Haiti’s technical services have been going 
on rapidly and successfully with the 
' He plans to return to Washington, D.| Haitian government according to an oral 
|C., after his conferences with the gov-|Statement by the Department of State 
|ernors to take active charge of relief! made Aug. 5. 
measures, it was stated. The technical services in the past have 
| The States in which drought and grass- | been manned by Americans with Haitians 
| hopper damage has been most severe this! working under them, and the present 
|Summer are Montana, North Dakota,! negctiations look toward replacing these 
| South Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa and Ne- Americans gradually with Haitians, ac- 
| braska, it was stated orally at the De-| cording to information made available by 


a 


partment. 


| the Department of State. 
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‘ Health Education | 
By Use of Radio 
Declared Gaining 


Public Health Service Cites | 
Extent of Advertising on 
The Air in Emphasizing 
Broadcast Possibilities 





[Continued from Page 1.1 
advertisers, and ihe keen competition be- 
tween them has resulted in a great variety 
o: entertainment programs throughout 
« large part of the 24 hours. 

With the air in this country filled with 
such programs largely sponsored by ad- 
vertisers, it might seem that the opportu- 
nities for educational uses of broadcasting 
would be greater 1n countries where broad- 
casting development has tended more to- 
ward State ownership. 

Activities of the Service 

The use of radio broadcasting as a 
means of disseminating information re- 
lating to public health and hygiene ap- 
pears to date from about 1921, when the 
United States Public Health Service be- 
gan to use this means of health edutation. 
In the following year some of the State 
health departments began the broadcast- 
ing of health information. 

The United States Public Health Service 
prepares twice each month a radio broad- 
cast on some subject relating to public 
health or hygiene. These broadcasts are 
delivered over the Federal station NAA 
and are distributed to more than 200 sta- 
tions throughout the United States. They 
cover a variety of subjects. 

An effort is made to correlate the broad- 
casts with the season of the year, and 
subjects are selected that will be of most 
interest at the time. 

The subjects covered by the broadcasts 
of the Public Health Service for the pres- 
ent year includes the international sani- 
tary relations of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, the quarantine system of the United 
States, medical cooperation between doc- 
tors and the public, the eradication and 
control of mosquitoes, sport for health’s 
sake, hygienic adjustment throughout life, | 
health suggestions for hot weather, child 
training, dental hygiene, prenatal care of 
the teeth, preparation of children for 
school, the food we should eat, preven- 
tion of simple goiter, carbon monoxide, | 
cancer, rickets, the common cold, pneu- | 
monia, psittacosis, pellagra, typhoid fever, 
tonsils, superfluous hair, and the care of 
the hair and scalp. | 

Use of Broadcasts Varies | 

Some of the broadcasting stations that 
receive these broadcasts use each of them. | 
Other stations make use of these broad- 
casts at irregular intervals, while a small | 
number use them only occasionally. | 

An inquiry sent to each of the 48 State 
health departments of the United States | 
indicates that in 15 of these States the 
health department regularly issues broad- 
casts on public health subjects. Such 
broadcasts are usually issued weekly, twice 
a month, or monthly. Six State health 
departments issue broadcasts at irregular 
intervals. The earliest State broadcast- 
ing was begun in 1922. Several of the 
States have been engaged in this work | 
for a number of years. The combined | 
population of the States that issue broad- 
casts regularly is approximately one-half | 
of that of the United States. 

An inquiry addressed to the city health 
department of the 200 largest cities of 
the United States indicates that 18 cities 
regularly issue public health broadcasts, | 
which are usually issued weekly, twice a 
month, or monthly. Seventeen cities re- | 
ported the use of the broadcasts at ir- 
regular intervals. 

Forty-two county medical societies pre- 
pare and broadcast regularly programs 
dealing with public and personal health. 

Advertising Value 

The extensive use of radio advertising, 
by commercial firms in the United States | 
emphasizes the tremendous advertising 
and educational value exercised by the 
radio. 

Many of these firms pay large sums for 
the privilege of advertising through radio 
broadcasting, particularly where there are 
chain “hook-ups” involving a number of 
Stations. 

It would, therefore, appear that health 
education by means of radio broadcasting 
offers a far-reaching and effective means 
of dissemination of such information, if 
used properly. 

In contradistinction to the commercial 
advertising over the radio, public health 
advertising is not intended to produce rev- | 
ene, except that revenue which is re- 
flected in increased health and wider dis- | 
semination of health information. 

It has been found important that, in| 
presenting radio programs relating to pub- 
lic health, adequate newspaper notice of 
the program should be given in advance, 
so that persons interested in a particular 
subject which is to be discussed may be} 
sure to listen in at the proper time. This 
is particularly true, as the health broad- | 
casts may be from only 5 to 15 minutes 
in length. 

Time of Presentation 

The best time for the presentation of a 
radio broadcast in the United States va- 
ries according to the section of the coun-! 
try and the location of the station. The: 
commercial concerns seem to feel that the 
evening and night hours are the most pro- | 
ductive for advertising results. This is 
doubtless based upon the assumption that 
people will be at home listening to the 
radio programs during the evening. 

It is sometimes possible to put on a 
short public health program during these 
hours. Some public health broadcasters 
find that around the noon hour offers an 
opportunity for reaching a large audience. 

The type of audience that is to be 
reached determines, of course, to somie de- 
gree the time the message is presented; 
for example, a message intended for 
mothers and housewives could best be pre- 
sented during the morning hours when 
the housewife is about her daily duties. | 
Shop and factory workers could perhaps 
be reached best during the noon hour. 

Conditions As to Length 

The length of a radio talk depends 
upon the subject to be discussed and the 
hour of the day, and, of course, is defi- 
nitely limited by the time available. 
These talks usually vary from 5 minutes 
to 15 minutes. No radio talk on health 
should exceed 15 minutes in length for an 
audience in the United States. Those 
health broadcasts are given on varying 
schedules. The method of presentaion 
of a broadcast dealing with a health sub- 
ject is important. 

Medical and technical terms should be 
avoided. The broadcast should be pre- 
sented by a person having a pleasing and 
effective manner of delivery. It should 
not be delivered extemporaneously. The 
manner of delivery of the broadcast fre- 
quently influences its effectiveness. It 
should be clearly presented so that each 
word is understood. 

It has been stated that the choice of 
hours for health broadcasts in the United 
States for the morning is at 10 o'clock; 
then the noon period at 12 o'clock; for 
the afternoon, 3 o'clock; and for the 
evening 7:30. 

Obviously the choice of time for any 
community depends upon the habits of 
the community, whether rural, urban, in- 
dustrial, and upon the trend of local 
broadcasting. It is also influenced in the} 
United States by local hook-ups with na- 
tional chain broadcasts. | 

Under ordinary’ circumstances, 
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'fallen from 344,044 at the end of Febru- 
ary to 191,149 at the end of June, as com-|} 
The | 
Industry | 
;continued to suffer from the general de- 


| decline 


| especially 
Summer slackness at home and the ex-! 
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| tainty 
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GUIDE FOR TOURISTS 
IN NATIONAL FOREST 


ae . ~ 

| | 
a“ National Forest Service provides 
+ signposts along the roads in Na- 
tional Forests to guide the tourist, to 
indicate the attractions of the vicinity 
and reciting geographic data, and warn- 
ing against carelessness liable to start 
forest fires. The road signs illustrated 
are in Sawtooth National Forest, Idaho, 
at Galena summit, 8,795 feet above sea 
level; besides stating the altitude and 
pointing the way to the nearest com- 
munities, the signs advise the traveler 
where to find a telephone in the forest 
from which to inform the forest rangers 
of any forest fires. 


Italian Trade Gains 
Feature Economic 
Situation in Europe 


of Commerce 
Also Reviews Recessions 
Suffered by Britain and 
Austria During July 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
unfavorable balance for the first half of 
1931 stands at 1,500,000,000 lire, which is 
about half that for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1930. 

Italy’s paper industry is flourishing, and 
the production of rayon is practically the 
same as last year and exports are up. 
The woolen industry is well occupied with 
Winter orders but at profitless prices. 
Shipbuilding is doing well and activity 
is fair in machine tools. The mechanical 
trades are considerably helped by Russian 
orders. 

Italian unemployment has been reduced 
further to 60,000 due chiefly to agricul- 
tural and road building activities. 
Austria has likewise experienced a drop 

unemployment, the number having 


in June, 1930. 


seasonal. 


pared with 150,075 
was mostly 


pression, but a few lines showed a slight 
seasonal advance. : 
The country’s foreign trade continued 


| to decline in June, while the budget re- 
| sults of the government are disappoint- 


ing and a deficit of 170,000,000 schillings 
for the first half of the year is forecast. 

The electrical industry was one line to 
continue comparatively active in England, 
but the fall in prices is affecting trading 
results. The coal trade is still in an 
unsatisfactory position with 


port outlook adversely affected by French 
import restrictions and the 
in Germany and Spain. Uncer- 
continues also over the negotia- 
tions with miners concerning hours and 
wages. 


health broadcast a week or one every two 
weeks is sufficient for a local station. 
However, to meet emergencies created by 
epidemics or other unusual conditions, 
more frequent mesages may be justified 
according to local demands. The length 
of radio talks must vary according to 
the period of the day. These talks may 
vary in length from to 15 minutes. A 


2 
o 


| broadcast during the morning period may ! 


be as long as 15 minutes. The afternoon 
may be continued for 10 minutes. 
The noon and evening talks should be 
shorter, varying from 3 to 5 minutes. 

The fact that numerous inquiries are 


‘ received by the several broadcasting sta- 


tions indicates that many ‘persons lis- 
ten with interest to the health broadcasts. 
According to information obtained through 
the American Medical Association, there 
is one city in the United States that has 
unique arrangement. ‘The city 
medical society in cooperation with the 
State medical associations, conducts a 
weekly broadcast. This broadcast con- 
sists of questions and answers, This par- 
ticular hour is called Doctor KRLD. It 
is located at Dallas, Tex. Great num- 
bers of letters have come to Doctor KRLD 
for attention. They are an evidence of 
an interest of the public, not only of the 
State of Texas, but all over the United 
States. 
Identity Concealed 

No one knows the identity of Doctor 
KRLD, and™no one is permitted to tell 
who does know. There is an instance of 
a woman who brought her child from a 
city in a neighboring State to consult 
Doctor KRLD, and she was amazed 
and chagrined because the radio station 
would not disclose his identity. The ra- 


dio station did, however, call on the tele- | 


phone the physician who acts in this ca- 
pacity and who is designated by the city 
and State medical societies for this pur- 
pose, and explained to him the circum- 
stances. The woman had a little girl who 
had epilepsy. In answer to a question 
regarding epilepsy, the doctor took occa- 
sion to give a very satisfactory and clear 
discussion of epilepsy from the standpoint 
of the general public. The mother said 
that the talk fitted her case better than 
anything she had ever hé&trd. Her child 
had been in the best of hands, but she 
wanted to talk to Doctor KRLD and 
was acutely 
consult him. 

Many things relating to the mainte- 
nance of health are not known to every- 
one; some things are known only to a 
small group of scientists. Although many 
new facts are constantly being made 
known to the public health officer and 
physician, many of these well-proved facts 
are not in the possession of the average 
person. The dissemination of this knowl- 
edge always lags far behind the discovery 
or proof. Radio broadcasting certainly 
affords an effective means of public health 


one education, 


reduced de- | 


grieved that she could not | 
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‘Normal Speed } | 


Of Future Auto | 
Set at 75 Miles 


Automotive Engineers Tell 
Department of Commerce 


Better Roads Will Lead to} 


Faster Cars 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
ing around curves at great speed at night, 
the driver wants to see where he is 
going.” 
Mr. Towle in speaking about placing 
| motive power in the rear, said: 
| “Everything that walks or runs on the 


ground has its motive power in the rear.| 
At least, such is my opinion based on per- | 


| sonal observation. The horse, the dog 
| and any animal that moves on four legs 
| has the most strength for its motive power 
} in its rear legs. Think that over in con- 
i nection with the idea of putting the mo- 
tive power of the automobile in the rear. 
It has been done in Germany, by Rumpler 
and many others. If the idea is adopted 
here, and it may very well happen, think 
what an opportunity will be afforded the 
designer. For one thing, drivers are ob- 
jecting now to the fact that hoods are 
so long and the seats so low that they 
have to develop a seventh or eighth sense 
to stay on the paved road because they 
cannot see the side of even the right 
front fender.” 


Engines to Change 


In discussion following Mr. Towle’s ad- 
dress, L. Clayton Hill, president, Dietrich, 
Inc., Detroit, declared that car design will 
undergo a revolution. “I believe that auto- 
mobile engines are going to be in the rear. 
or cars a generation from now,” he said. 
“Rigid airship design is based on the prin- 
ciple that the air resistance is less with 
large end forward. Airfoils are designed 
on that same principle, and so are fuse- 
lages of efficiently designed airplanes. 
Considerable research has been done re- 
cently on complete miniature automobile 
bodies or models mounted in wind-tunnels, 
driving air past them at high velocity. 


bly show that there is a tremendous de- 


greatly resist its forward motion. That is 
one of the important reasons why I be- 
lieve * * * that our car bodies of the future 
are certainly going to have the bulbous 
passenger-space forward and the thinner 
engine-housing tapering off to the rear. 
‘It is just a question of how long it will 
{take to educate the public to accept the 
changed appearance.” 
Concerning the question 
speeds, Mr. Hill cGeclared: 





of higher 


These wind-tunnel investigations invaria- | 


pression at the rear of the car which} 


| Honor 





| DEED WHICH WON 


a 


| 
| 





THE incident which won the Medal of 
for Chief Boatswain's Mate 
John McKenzie, United States Naval 
Reserve Force, is the subject df a paint- 
ing by J. H. Daugherty which has been 
acquired for the Gallery of American 
Naval History which is maintained by 
the Bureau of Navigation. 

The U. S. S. “Remlik” was making 





“Fifteen years ago every one of us would 
| have thought it marvelous to average 45 
|; to 50 miles per hour in cross-country driv- 
}ing. Now it is customary for a large per- 
}centage of the drivers to do this as a 
regular habit. With the turns banked, the 
} curves made on a large radii and adequate 
; warning signs, the modern road has been 
|designed so that motorists can drive at 
|'60 miles per hour in safety, and most 
'of our modern cars stand up under those 
speeds. Consequently, I think that the 
body designer will have to give a lot of at- 
tention to wind resistance in the future. 

I think lamps are going to disappear as 
j individual units mounted out in front of 
the car; they wiili be built into the car. 
| We shall gradually lead the public up to 
i this by incorporating lamps in the radia- 
|tor, then in the bonnet, and, finally, the 
fenders into the hood and lamps. Almost 
before we are aware of it the whole front | 
end of the car will be made as one stream- | 
line unit.” 

Admonishing the engineers of the 
danger of higher speeds, G. Betancout, | 
designer, Hudson Motor Car Company, 
| said: 
| “I do not think we want a motor-car for 
the average erratic human being to drive | 
at 100 or even 50 miles per hour on any 
but the open super-highway. Far more 
city driving than highway driving is done. 
I should prefer to see two different types 
of car; the highway car, for those who do 
cross-country driving mainly; and the city 
car. In the city we want protection, first. 
last and always. We want bumpers all 
around and good brakes. I do not believe 
that we want airship streamlines for the 
city car, because nobody would want to sit 
right behind a mere shell of glass and 
sheet metal just for the sake of reduced 
air resistance. The question of air resist- 
ance does not come into city driving at 
all. I believe that the happy medium will 
always satisfy the largest market.” 





; Animal Industry, the Department of Agri- 


heavy weather in a severe gale when her 
plunging caused the breaking of a crate 
containing a heavy depth bomb; the 
crate went overboard, while the bomb 
rolled across the deck. To the conster- 
nation of all aboard ship, the bomb 
bounced about in peril of exploding and 
blowing the vessel to pieces. 


Low Priced Meats 


| For Hot Weather 
| Meals Suggested 


IT'wo Federal Bureaus Issue 
Bulletin Describing Ways, 
Of Avoiding Undue Cook- | 
ing in Summer 


What meats may be used and how they 
may be prepared in hot weather so the 
| housewife can spend a minimum of time 
in the kitchen are explained in a state- 
ment prepared jointly in the Bureau of 
Home Economics and the Bureau of 


culture announced Aug. 6. Women should 
take advantage of the cooler morning 
hours to do their cooking, according to the 
statement, and they can prepare many 
kinds of meat in sufficient quantities to 
last two or three days, thus eliminating 
much time over the stove. The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 


Avoids Hot Weather 
Hot weather suggestions on how to uti- 





Regarded As Safe 

Regarding rear engine mounting, he} 
said: \ 

“Placing the engine in front means; 
added safety. Everyone unconsciously | 
wants to have a great mass in front of 
him as a protection in case of collision.’ 
In other words, I believe that a person| 
feels safer if he sits half way between 
the wheels than in the extreme front or 
rear. Most of our cars carry but two 
passengers most of the time. If they sit 
in the middle, between the two axles, as is 
the case at present, they feel the least 
motion and discomfort. If the engine! 
were in the rear, most of the weight} 
would fall on the rear axle when going up 
hill, and steering would be impaired 
thereby.” 

Joseph A. Anglada, president, Anglada 
Motor Corporation, New York City, dis- 
agreed with Mr. Betancourt. 

“If you will observe cars that have 
collided,” he said “you will find that most 
of the damage has been caused by impact 
from the side or from the right or left 
front quarter; therefore, placing the en- 
gine in front, with reasons of safety, is| 
not valid.” 

D. Beecroft, manager, Bendix Aviation 
Corporation, New York City, expressed the 
opinion “that we are going to use our 
highways in the next 10 years up to 90 
and 100 miles per hour * * * I think there 
is no question that in five to seven years 
the streamlining of bodies for higher speed 
and for quietness and increased safety 
of those speeds will be a very impcrative 
demand in our industry.” 

Entering the discussion, Mr. Hill said: 

“I think there is no question that we 
are going to have higher road speeds. 
For anyone to have predicted 10 years ago 
that we would be driving automobiles in 
the very low-priced bracket at 60 miles 
per hour would have been regarded as 
absurd, but now we are doing it reg- 
ularly and the cars are standing up un- 
der such punishment.” 

Mr. Betancourt brought out that about 
100 persons are being killed every day in 
this country by motor cars. “What will 
happen when we double our speeds with- 
out strengthening human character?” he 
asked. “High speed, in itself,” he said “is 
a human weakness to be checked and not 
a necessity to be satisfied.” 

“If you subtract every one who is killed 
under 25 miles per hour, those who are 
killed by locomotives and those defying 
the Volstead Act, the remainder killed at} 
| high speed is relatively very low,” Mr. Hill 
replied. 


Danish Population Gains 


According to figures released by the 
Danish Statistical Department covering 
the results of the census of Nov. 5, 1930, 
|the population of Denmark as of that date 
was 3,550,651. The gain in population since 
the last census, Nov. 5, 1925, is 116,096, or 
3.39 per cent. (Department of Commerce.) 


|right after breakfast while the housewife 


| hot weather. 


lize the lower priced cuts of meat so the 
housewife need spend a minimum of time 
in the kitchen appear in a joint state- 
ment by Miss Lucy M. Alexander, of the 
Bureau of Home Economics, and E. W. 
Sheets, of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, both of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. i 

“Shoulders of beef, pork, and lamb are 
now selling at unusually attractive prices,” 
says Mr. Sheets. “In fact meats generally 
are about 17 or 18 per cent lower than 
they were a year ago. Even steaks are 
no longer in the luxury class, although 
they are proportionately higher than some 
of the other cuts.” 

Meats which are the easiest to prepare 
are the best Summer time choice, accord- 
ing to Miss Alexander. But this does not 
mean that only steaks, chops, ground 
meat, or sliced ham are suitable for hot 
weather. There are other cuts of meat 
that require somewhat longer to prepare 
but when once cooked will provide for | 
several meals. 

Among these are roast shoulders of | 
lamb, and pork, boiled or baked ham and 
meat loaf, which are cooked at compara- | 
tively low oven temperatures. These are | 
appetizing while hot and especially good | 
cold. These cuts, in short, become ready- 
to-serve meats, which save time and 
money in the preparation of meals. And, 
after all the slices have been cut from 
them, the remaining small pieces can be 
used in an endless variety of dishes, in- | 
cluding spicy curries, chop suey with crisp 
fresh vegetables, browned hash, salads, and 
sandwiches. How long cooked meat will 
keep depends on the refrigerator. 

“When an oven roast is to be served 
hot for the family’s evening dinner, the | 
cooking must be done in the afternoon,” 
Miss Alexander says. “But if the meat is 
to be served entirely as a cold cut it can 
be cooked in the morning. Not enough 
women take advantage of the comparative 
coolness of the mornings to do their heavi- 
est cooking. An oven’roast can be started | 


t 
| 
| 


is busy at the usual household tasks. 


Simplifies Roasting 

“Oven temperature regulators, in general 
use now, simplify the old question of 
roasting. With a meat thermometer in 
the roast and another in the oven, the 
cooking schedule is no longer a matter 
of guesswork. Another factor to consider 
is that the moderate oven temperatures 
which are recommended by the Bureau for 
the greater part of the cooking do not} 
overheat the kitchen. | 

“The cheaper cuts can be used to ad- 
vantage in salads or jellied dishes, both of | 
whieh are particularly tempting during 
A favorite recipe for chicken 
salad may be used for cither veal or pork. ; 
An especially good flavor may be given 
to these salads by marinating the cold 
cooked meat first in oil and vinegar, to 
which some onion siices have previously 
been added.” 

Recipes have been developed in the exe 





|Home Economics. 
| by writing to the Bureau for the following 
publications: 


MEDAL OF HONOR | 


’ By Horydezak 

The bomb weighed several hundred 
pounds. No one could lift it, and the 
men were unable to hold it still on the 
rolling ship. It was observed that the 
safety pin on the bomb had come out, 
and the worst was expected. 

At this critical moment, says the naval 
record, McKenzie rushed forward and 
grappled with the bomb. He flung his 
body against it, exerting his strength 
to stop it plunging. The bomb getting 
out of hand, he repeated the attempt, 
heaved it upright and stood it on its 
flattened end and sat upon it. The crew 
came to his aid and the bomb was lashed 
down. The danger was over. 


perimental kitchens of the Bureau of 
They may be obtained 


“Pork in Preferred Ways,” 
“Cooking Beef According to the Cut,” 
“Lamb As You Like It,” “Cooking Cured 
Pork,” and “Aunt Sammy’s Radio Recipes 
Revised.” A leaflet called “Boning Lamb 
Cuts,” published by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, may also be had free of charge 
upon request to the Office of Informa- 
tion, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 


|PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Aug. 5, 1931 

11 a. m.—Felix Cordova Davila, Resi- 
dent Commissioner in Congress from 
Porto Rico, called to discuss prohibition 
in Porto Rico. 

11:30 a. m.—The Secretary of Labor, 
Wiliam N. Doak, called to present C. 
L. Richardson, one of the conciliators 
of the Department of Labor, who has 
been doing special labor conciliatory 
work, which he discussed. 

12 m.—Representative Celler (Dem.), 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 

12:15 p. m.—The Counsellor of the 
Brazilian Embassy, Paulo Coelho de Al- 
meida, called to present Austregesilo de 
Athayde, representative of O’Jornal and 
other Brazilian newspapers. 

12:30 p. m.—Edward McE. 
Washington, D. C., executive secretary 
of the American Legion's National 
Legislative Committee, called to present 
Tell W. Nicolet, architect and engineer of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., who was said to be the 
one millionth member of the Legion. 

12:45 p. m.—A delegation representing 
the Order of the Sons of Italy called to 
discuss plans of the order for observing 
the 200th anniversary celebration of 
George Washington's birth in’ 1932 and 
of their purpose to erect a monument to 
Washington in Rome, Italy. 

3:30 p. m.—William M. Steuart, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce, called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 

Remainder of Day—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in* answering cor- 
respondence. 


Lewis, of 





Minnesota Institutions 
Cut Maintenance Costs 


Sr. Paut, Mrnn., Aug. 5. 

The maintenance cost for 14,646 in- 

| mates in the 18 State institutions for the 

fiscal year ended June 30 was the cheapest 

in 12 years, according to figures compiled 

by C. J. Swendsen, member of the State 
Board of Control. 

The per capita cost during 1931 was 

| $283.57, a decrease of $12.49 over the cost 

of $296.06 for 1930, and the lowest since 


reveal. 
Despite an increased population of 537 


over 1930, gross maintenance expenditures 
totaled $4,153,104, a decrease of $23,982 
over the previous year, it was shown. The 
' population average for 1930 was 14,290. 

The highest per capita cost was in 1921, 
when it reached $354.70, Mr. Swendsen 
said. 

“Despite the decreased maintenance, the 
inmates received fully as good care and 
food as in previous years with many addi- 
tional improvements made at the institu- 
tions,” Mr. Swendsen said. 





due largely to the decreased cost of food- 
stuff, especially meats and flour, and 
clothing.” 


Arrests Uncover System 
Of Ilegal Alien Entri 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Paggioli, 1714 Lexington Ayenue, 
represents himself as being a 
banker; Joseph Sousa of No. 70 Carmine 


es 


who 


Street, a tailor, who represents himself as 


being a steamship representative; John 
Salitario, 256 Second Avenue, who says 
he is a private banker and steamship 


representative. 


These alleged “racketeers” are charged | 


with operating through certain dishonest 
employes of the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Services. 


inmates in the institutions during the year | 


“The saving to the State, however, is 
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ia a ‘Educational Plan 


Of Federal Park 
Service Popular 


‘More Than Two Million 
Persons Visited Recreation 
Grounds in 1930, Says 


Department of Interior 


| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 


A democracy which makes possible to its 
citizens the magnificent National park 
system such as found in the United 
States cannot fail in its ultimate purpose, 
Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur, of the De- 
{partment of the Interior declares in a 
foreword to the American Civic Annual 
just received by the National Park Service. 

“Where once the best in scenery, as well 
as in everything else, was reserved for 
the use of those most favored, and for 
the pleasure of Kings and Princes, today 
every American citizen or visitor to our 
shores may enjoy the most priceless offer- 
ings of nature,” Secretary Wilbur states. 


is 


Experimental Stage 


“Democracy is believed to be still in the 
experimental stage, but surely any system 
that institutes and makes successful =<uch 
a magnificient experiment cannot fail of 
its ultimate purpose,’ he added. Addi- 
tional information concerning the National 
}parks made available to the Department 


|}of the Interior follows: 
During the past year approximately 2,- 


800,000 persons visited the National parks 
while 31,904,000 are estimated to have used 
{the 67,725 miles of road and 150,000 miles 
|of trail in the National forests. 


| ‘The superlative beauty and natural phe- 
;nomena of the parks attract now millions 
/ot visitors annually. Through the assis- 
tance of a park naturalist in each park 
an educational plan has been developed 
which helps the visitors understand and 
jappreciate more fully these out-door 
beauties. In short, the Department of the 
Interior regards the National parks as 
universities out-of-doors. 


Acadeqnic Methods Eschewed 


The new program of the educational 
features of the park service is now tc 
offer simple understandable interpreta- 
tions of the major features of the parks 
by means of field trips, lectures, exhibits 
|and literature. Academic methods are 
eschewed. Nature itself becomes the lab- 
oratory and highly trained persons quali- 
fied in field service and ability to interpret 
lto the public are in charge of the educa- 
tional features. 

In addition to the explanation and 
guidance available to the visitors, a re- 
search program has been introduced whick 
will furnish a continual supply of de- 
| pendable facts which may be used in con- 
nection with the educational program. 
| New features of the service to the pub- 
lic includes the establishment of tele- 
| scopes, supplying parapet views, and ex- 
hibits, for example like the experiment 
|at Yavapai Station in the Grand Canyon 
Trailside museums in Yellowstone Park 
| give in natural panorama to the visitors 
{the story of various localities. 


1919, when the cost was $267.32, the figures | 


private | Trailside notes have been prepared fo1 


ithe motorists in Yellowstone Park an¢ 
| have proved valuable in helping them lo- 
cate the worthwhile sights along the 
scenic driveways. 

Of the 21 major national parks, 13 con- 
|tain natural history museums of some 
|kind. During 1930, some of the most out- 
| standing educational institutions of the 
country took advantages of the expanded 


, [Continued on Page 8, Column 7.] 


IT COST BILLIONS 


OF 


DOLLARS TO BUILD 


. 


YET YOU CAN USE IT FOR A FEW CENTS A DAY 


Every TIME you telephone you share the 
benefits of a nation-wide communication 
system using eighty million miles of wire 
and employing four hundred thousand 
people. It represents a plant investment of 


more than four thousand million dollars, 


yet you can use a part of 


five cents... for considerably less on a 


monthly service basis. 


The organization that makes efficient 


telephone service possible 


System, yet it is as truly yours as if it were 
built specially for you. For every telephone 
message is a direct contact between you 
and the person you are calling. 

At any hour of the day or night, the tele- 
phone stands ready and waiting to carry 


your voice to any one of twenty million 


other telephone users in 


* AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 


All people—e 


to everything. 


it for as little as month, in the or 


knows no rest or sleep, or class or creed. 


verywhere—may use it 


equally. Its very presence gives a feeling 
of security and confidence and of nearness 


Many times during the day or week or 


dinary affairs of life and in 


emergencies, you see the value of the tele- 


phone and realize the indispensable part it 


plays in every b 
is called the Bell 


improvement in 
one of the gr 
country. 


make this servic 


this country. It 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


usiness and social activity, 


The growth of the Bell System through 
the past fifty-five years and the constant 


service may well be called 
eat achievements of this 


Greater even than that are the 


policies, improvements and economies that 


e possible at such low cost. 


Of all the things you buy, probably none 
gives so much for so little as the telephone, 


* 
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Substantial Rains 


Benefit Crops in 


Various Regions 





THE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are is- 
sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are ob- 
tained from reliable private, as well as governmental 
sources. The actual week for all items does not always 
end on the same day, but in the main, it is a compar- 
ison for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison between different 





Precipitation in Northwest’ 
And Rocky Mountain Area 
Relieves Serious Drought 
Conditions 





Rainfall during the last week benefited 
the corn crop materially in regions where | 
drought damage had not become irrepara- | 
ble, the Weather Bureau, Department of 
Agriculture, stated Aug. 5 in its weekly 
review of weather and crop conditions. | 
The crop is in fairly good condition in the 
Ohio Valley, the Bureau said, but moisture 
is still needed over large areas. The re-| 
view follows in full text: | 

The week brought much cooler weather | 
to the Northwest, and temperatures were | 
moderate in the southern States, but in 
central valley districts, the east-central | 
States, and far West abnormally high | 


BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION 


otherwise indicated. 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


temperatures continued. 
The outstanding feature of the week's 


weather, however, was the generous rain, 


that occurred over the Northwest and 
Rocky Mountain area where _ serious 
drought had prevailed. The States most 
benefited include Iowa, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, and the Rocky Moun- 
tain area to the southward. In these 
helpful rains were rather general, with 
much benefit to the growing vegetatian, 
especially late truck, garden crops, and 
pasture lands. 


Other Beneficial Rains 


There were good showers also in other 
less extensive areas, including parts of 
South Dakota, eastern Kansas, Oklahoma, 
northwestern Texas, Arkansas, consider- 
able portions of the South, and some east- 
central districts, notably West Virginia 
and nearby sections. Missouri and Ne- 
braska were largely missed, and most 
growing crops continue to deteriorate, 
while the Ohio Valley received only scat- 
tered showers. 


Considerable areas of Kentucky and, 


Tennessee are needing rain, and local 
sections to the northward as far as south- 
ern Michigan are becoming very dry. 
The Atlantic area continues in fairly fa- 
vorable condition, though local sections 
need moisture, principally southern New) 


Jersey, eastern Maryland and Delaware; | 


excellent growing conditions continue in 
the more northeastern States. A good 
general rain is needed from the lower 
Missouri and central Mississippi valleys 
eastward to the Atlantic Ocean, and also 
in the west-central Great Plains. : 
It continued extremely hot and dry in 
the Great Basin of the West, with reports 
of irrigation water exhausted and hauling 


necessary for livestock and domestic use. | 


Throughout the central and western por- 
tions of the country pastures are generally 
short, with livestock being fed in many 
places. 

Small Grain Conditions 


Small Grains.—Threshing Winter wheat ; 


is now nearly completed in the later sec- 
tions of the belt, with weather conditions 
generally favorable. The harvesting sea- 
son for this crop has been unusually fa- 
vorable, with a minimum of delay. 

Harvesting of Spring wheat is well ad- 
vanced and threshing progressed well in 
earlier sections. Much was cut for feed 
in North Dakota and cutting for this 
purpose continues; grasshoppers caused 
considerable damage locally, but 
grains were too far advanced for serious 
injury. Most dry-land grains were cut 
for hay in Montana, but the irrigated 
crops are fair to good; harvest has begun 
locally. Grain operations are past the 
peak in the Pacific Northwest and the 
weather has been very favorable. 


most! 


Flax shows improvement since the re-, 


cent rains. Rice is in good eondition in 
Texas, but water for flooding is still scarce 
in the western area of Louisiana. 
Corn.—In the northwestern portion of 
the country the corn crop, where not too 
badly damaged by heat and drought, was 


benefited by rains of the week. This in- | 


cludes principally the States of Iowa, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, Montana, and parts 
of South Dakota. The rain came too late 
to benefit corn in portions of South Da- 
kota and northern Iowa, and much, will 
make only fodder in the former State. 
There was but little rain in Nebraska 
and corn deteriorated rapidly, while 
much injury is reported from central Kan- 
sas and the uplands of Missouri. The crop 
has held fairly well in most of the Ohio 


Valley, especially in Ohio, but a good many | 


localities in this area are dry, with re- 
ports of curling and firing. In the more 
eastern States corn is making satisfactory 
progress. 


Progress in Cotton Beit 


Cotton—Warm weather prevailed in the 
eastern Cotton Belt, but otherwise tempera- 
tures were mostly moderate, and rainfall 
was largely of a local character, though 
rather heavy in some central and north- 
eastern sections of the belt. In general 
the weather was rather favorable, except 
for tco much moisture in parts of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and locally elsewhere, which 
was tavorable for weevil activity, rank 
growth at the expense of fruiting, and 
some shedding. 


In Texas progress continued good in the | 


northern two-thirds of the State, but less 
favorable in the South, where their is 
some shedding and rotting of bolls. In 
Oklahoma plants are mostly 
nicely, but more moisture is needed 
central and western districts. 


in 


complaint of rank growth and rather poor 
fruiting because of too much moisture in 
some areas. In the Atlantic States condi- 
tions continued mostly favorable, with 
cotton doing well rather generally. 
Miscellaneous Crops.—Pastures still need 
rain over most parts of the country from 
the middle Atlantic States westward and 
northwestward. Rains in the Northwest 


were of much benefit, but ranges are still | 


dry in Pacific districts. Livestock are hold- 
ing up well. Truck and potatoes need 
rain in the central parts of the country 
and some districts of Florida, but they 
are mostly satisfactory elsewhere. Sugar 


beets are doing well, while rain improved ' 
Most fruits are! 


sugar cane in Louisiana. 
good, except for local drought injury. 


Of Corn in Drought 


July One of Hottest Months on 
Record in Wide Areas 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and southern Michigan, Mr. Kincer said, 
before rains came. Corn still is de- 
teriorating rapidly in northern Nebraska, 


northern Iowa, parts of Seuth Dakota,! 


central Kansas, the Missouri uplands, 
southern Michigan, and locally in the Ohio 
Valley, he said, but in other areas which 
have been dry, 
sufficient to carry the crop fairly well 
through the critical period of growth, 
which should end in about 10 days. 

Arkansas, in which the heaviest drought 
damage was done last year, has had prob- 
ably the most favorable conditions of any 
State this year, Mr. Kincer said. Recent 
rains have been a’most too heavy for 
crops there. 

™eg Bureau’s summary of weather for 


fruiting | 


In _ parts : 
of the central belt there was considerable = Plains 


| decidedly above normal, with the greatest | mal to considerably more than the normal | 
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July and the last five months follows in| both years the month was abnormally | 
full text: warm in nearly all sections of the coun- | 
July was one of the warmest months of | try. With regard to rainfall, the contrast 
record over large sections of the country.|is rather marked, with nearly all sec- 
The temperature averaged near normal,| tions east of the Rocky Mountains hav- | 
mostly slightly above, from the lower ing much more this year. Many ibaa | 
Mississippi Valley westward to New Mex- | and eastern States in July, 1930, had only | 
ico and also in the extreme northwestern | from one-fourth to less than’ half the 

and in North Pacific dis-| normal rainfall, while this year many 


: , | i 
Elsewhere the monthly means were | places in these areas had from near nor- 


;plus departures in the Lake region, the} amount for the month. 


recent rains have been| 


|much of the central Rocky Mountain sec- 


| Plains, the latter including considerable 
| portions of North Dakota and Montana. 


upper Mississippi Valley, the north-central 
Great Plains, and in the States west of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

In these areas the temperature av- 
eraged mostly from 4 to 9 degrees above | 


1 

|. The five-month period of the 1931 grow- 
|ing season, from Merch 1 to July 31, had 
|normal rainfall, or somewhat above nor- 
mal, rather generally from North Caro- 


1 o jlina northward, including West Virgini 
¢ hen” aan , i ‘ ginia, 
normal. In the Atlantic States several| ang also locally in the Ohio Vallev the 
stations show the highest average July) yyper Lake regi ; se 
temperature of record, while. in many | a region, and the South. In 


| all other Sections east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains it has been below normal, with 
considerable areas having less than three- | 


cases the previous highest were equaled. 
In the far Southwest, including most; 
Revaas” prevgus high" averages for the fourens the normal amount. The Nor 
a ‘ae nam , § , ,| West snows the greatest shortages. How- 
—e ee exceeded. Only . of Some | ever, over the central “eligne and mid- 
rst-order stations of the Bureau re-/ a1. "atiantic Mm  VemeyS. ¢ c 
oO ese were only egree below. ; ed " ast year, - 
Rainfall for the month was mostly above | — = — Soe oe thas a 
f inas ‘n |) . reS showing | 
F-veeerdl vo Se Seer ae Ja the percentage of normal for peoresennat | 
boundary, though a few localities in this | tive stations for these five months last | 
area had less than the normal amount. | Year and for this year afford a compari- | 
Also rainfall about the close of the month | S07 10) pollen eons big oe eee | 
“me san | s S e 193 ata: 
norma) Geer Des Moines, Iowa, 67-92; Columbia, Mo., 
|47-75; Springfield, Ill., 45-91; Columbus, 
, Ohio, 41-94; Louisville, Ky., 29-69: Park- 
|ersburg, W. Va., 47-101; Washington, D. 
C., 69-89; and Lynchburg, Va., 50-114. 


brought the totals above 


tion and parts of the northern Great 


There were other restricted areas with 
more than the normal amount, including 
parts of the South and more locally the 
Ohio Valley, the central-northern States, 
and upper Lake region. The amounts 
were markedly deficient in some lower 
Ohio Valley districts, much of the south- | ; 
ern Great Plains, and parts of the upper| Governor Arthur Seligman has an-' 
Mississippi Valley, but in the last-named | Nounced his approval of the position taken 
area the rains at the close of the month| by the State Land Commissioner, J. F. 
that extended into August were not in- | Hinkle, regarding the Wilbur withdrawal 
cluded in the chart. | order affecting 167 townships in New 

Rainfall Since March 1 | Mexico. 

July, this year, as compared with last} (Mr. Hinkle announced opposition to 
year, shows rather similar conditions so|8N ordgr of the Secretary of the Interior 
far as temperature is concerned, though | withdrawing certain lands from entry. | 
the Northwest and lower Mississippi Val- | His statement was printed in the issue of | 
ley were somewhat cooler this year and' July 30.) | 
the far Southwest decidedly warmer, In “I am for the Indians,” 





‘New Mexico Governor 


Opposes Federal Order 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., Aug. 5. 


the Governor ! 
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business indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all 
of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average 
of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where 
The weekly average for this 


period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value 
Chart Legend: 1930 
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CALL MONEY RATES 


Criminal 


s Are Using 


[Continued from Page 1.] ‘ 
{the criminals would doubtlessly “break | radio, and the patrol car closest to the | 1° to discuss motor vehicle reciprocity, ac- | 


t | scene, speeds to it with all possi is- 
The view is heid that police departments | patch. eee 


down” the code. 
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partment of Commerce.} 
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RELATION TO WEEKLY AVERAGES 1928-1930 PER WEEK SHOWN. 


Nn! 


Short-wave Sets 
For Interception of Police M essages 


In many instances the culprits 


using radio systems must keep ahead of} have been apprehended before they have 


|the ordinary development and use of short- | had opportunity to leave the premises. 


wave radio. They must make such im- 
provements and changes from time to 


Because of the great demand for police | 


radio service, the Commission has set 


for each week 1s calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week 
is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 
if the value is less than the average the index numher 
is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending Aug. 1 where available. 


1931 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTION (paicy averace)” 


DETROIT FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 
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Three States to Confer 
On Motor License Problem 


CHaRLESTON, W. Va., Aug. 5. ! 
Representatives of the States of Ohio, | 
Kentucky and West Virginia will meet at: 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., on Aug. 
cording to announcement by Harold P.' 
Tompkins, member of the West Virginia 
State Road Commission, who extended the 
invitation. 
The license situation between the three 
States with respect to some classes of | 


time in their apparatus to keep “several) aside eight channels in the continental | Vehicles, particularly trucks, is unsatis- 


rackets they are combating. 


varying their communications 
the criminals off their guard. | 
Police radio systems have gained wide-| 


to catch | 


attained by cities using them. New rec- 
ords of the Federal Radio Commission | 


are being maintained, while another 10 
cities have construction permits to install 
such services, and that more than a score | 
such appplications are pending. | 

The systems usually constitute one or 
more transmitters*strategically located at | 
police headouarters within particular | 
cities. Police automobile cruisers, | 
equipped with receiving sets, and carrying | 


| usually a crew of patrolmen, are assigned | 


particular “beats” within each city. These 
cars as a rule are equipped with sawed- | 
shot guns, tear gas bombs, machine 
When a re- 
port of a crime is received at police head- | 
quarters, the word is flashed over the| 


said, “but I agree with Mr. Hinkle that} 
the State should not be turned over to 
them. | 
“I believe they should be taught better 
methods to utilize the land they have, 
improve fa.ming conditions through con- 
struction of irrigation reservoirs and build 
up their flocks of sheep through better 
breeding. 

“If they completely utilize all the land 
they have, they will probably not need 
more land.” 


| jumps” ahead of the organized crime | band for allocation to police departments. ; 
5; They can-|The assignments and power have 

not rely on one particular thing, but mustiso staggered as to accommodate 

; have several interchangeable means of/}city and town in the country with 


been | 
every 
v such 
service. Filing of an application by a 
municipality for such a service means 
practically automatic approval, provided 


| Spread popularity because of the success ; the equipment is of such a character as 


not to cause interference. 
The latest list of licensed State and| 


| made available Aug. 4 disclose that in ap-| municipal police and emergency fire radio | 
| proximately 50 cities such services now] services made public Aug. 4, follows in | 


full text: 
WPDO.—City of Akron, Ohio. 
WPDY.—City of Atlanta, Ga. 
KGPJ.—City of Beaumont, Tex. 
KSW.—City of Berkeley, Calif, 
WEY.—Boston Fire Dept. 
WMJ.—City of Buffalo, N. Y. 
KGOZ, City of Cedar Rapids. Iowa. 
WPDV, City of Charlotte. N. C. 
WPDC, Chicago Police Dept. | 
WPDD.—Chicago Police Dept. 
WPDB.—Chicago Police Dept. 
WKDU.—City of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
WRBH.—City of Cleveland. Ohio 
MP.—Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
KVP.—City of Dallas, Tex. 
KGPN.—City of Davenport, Iowa. 
WCK.—Detroit Police Department. ! 
WPDX.—Detroit Police Department. | 
WKDT.—Detroit Fire Department. 
WPDF.—City of Flint, Mich. 
WPDI.—Franklin County Board of County 
Commissioners, Columbus, Ohio. | 
WRDR.—Township of Grosse Point, Grosse 
Point Village, Mich. 
WMO —City of Highland Park, Mich. 
WMDZ.—City of Indianapolis, Ind, 
KGPE.—City of Kansas City, Mo. 
WPDL.—City of Lansing, Mich. 
KGPL.—City of Los Angeles, Calif. 
WPDE.—City of Louisville, Ky j 
WPDW —Metropolitan Police, Washing- | 
n. D. C. 
WRDS.-—State of Michigan, Inghem Town-" 
ship, Mich. * 


| 
| 
\ 
| 


to 


factory, Mr. Tompkins stated, and it is! 
hoped that a solution of the problem can | 
be reached at the conference. 


WPDK .—City of Milwaukee, Wis. 

KGPB.—City of Minneapolis, Minn 

WPY.—City of New York,” Police Depart- 
ment. 

WRDU.—City of New York, Brooklyn Fire| 
Department. | 

CF.—City of New York. Fire Department. | 

KGPI.—City of Omaha, Nebr 

WPDJ.—City of Passaic, N. J 

KGJX.—Pasadena Police Department, Calif. | 

WBA.—Pennsylvania State Police, Harris- 
burgh, Pa. 

WBR.—Pennsylvania State Police, Butler, Pa. 


WDX.—Pennsylvania State Police, Wyo- 
ming, Pa. | 

WJL.—Pennsylvania State Police, Greens- | 
burg, Pa. 

WMB.—Pennsylvania State Police, West | 
Reading, Pa. | 

WPDP.—City of Philadelphia, Pa. 

WPDU.—City of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

WPDH.—City of Richmond, Ind. 


WPDR.—City of 

KGPD.—City of 

KGPC.—City of St. Louis, Mo. 

WPDS.—City of St. Paul, Minn. 

KGPA.—Police and Fire Department, Seattle 
Wash. 

KGPK.—City of Sioux City, Towa. 

WRDQ.—City of Toledo, Ohio. 

WPDA.—City of Tulare, Calif. 

KGPG.—City of Vallejo, Calif. 

WPDG —City of Youngstown, Ohio. 

Construction permits issued for State and 


Rochester, N. Y. 
San Francisco, 





municipal police and emergency fire radio 
stations: 
WPDN.—City of Auburn, N. Y 
WPDZ,—City of Fort Wayne. Ind. 
WPEB.—City of Grand Rapids, Mich. 
WPDT.—City of Kokomo, Ind. 
WPEC.—City of Memphis. Tenn. 


KGPH.—County of Oklahoma 
WGPP.—City of Portland, Oreg 
KGPM.—City of San Jose, Calif. 
WPEA.—City of Syracuse. N. Y. 
KGPO.—City of Tulsa, Okla, 
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American Coal 
Still Dominates 
Canadian Market 


Department of Commerce 
Says New Dominion Duty 
Will Hardly Shut Out 
United States Product 





Continued domination of the United 





| States in Ontario coal markets is expected, 
;in spite of a new Canadian duty on coal 


coke and charcoal and a bonus system 
designed to enable Dominion mines to 


} increase their output by some 1,800,000 


tons yearly, according to an oral state- 
ment Aug. 5 at the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Assistant Trade Commissioner L. A. 
France at Toronto has informed the De- 
partment that dealers there feel the duty 
will raise considerable revenue for the 
Government, but it will not shut out 
United States coal or coke in Ontario, 
Since that province is unable profitably to 
obtain its requirements within the Do- 
minion in spite of bonuses and subsidies. 
It looks.as if charcoal will be shut out, 
however, and this business of $200,000 
yearly will probably go to Quebec farmers, 

\ Not Adaptable to Coking 

Ontario coking plants will continue to 
use United States bituminous coal, it was 
pointed out, since Canadian coal is not 
generally adaptable to coking. Industry 
in general feels the same about Alberta 
and Nova Scotia coal, according to Mr. 
France, as this coal in most cases is not 
the type fqr local furnaces and chimneys. 
British anthracite is expected to benefit 
to some extent from the new Canadian 
duties and bonuses, however. 

The following additional 
was supplied: 

In the new Canadian budget a duty of 
40 cents a ton on anthracite, $1 on coke, 
75 cents on bituminous, and $7.50 on char- 
coal are imposed under the general tariff. 
A sliding scale of bonuses to enable Cana- 
dian mines to compete in Quebec, Ontario 
and Manitoba have beeg adopted, the sub- 


information 


'sidy totalling about $2,000,000. The sub- 


sidy on Alberta lignite is increased and the 
area for favorable freight rates moved 
east as far as Sioux Lookout, Ontario. 
Nova Scotia coal will also be encouraged 
in the Quebec and Ontario markets. 


Toronto Contracts 

Mr. France says that in Toronto several 
local fuel dealers are tied up with con- 
tracts for delivery at a price which will 
scarcely meet their costs under the new 
tariff provisions. Toronto retail dealers 
are absorbing the tariff increases for *he 
time being. 

In other cases, however, coal prices ‘vill 
be increased by about the amount of duty 
involved. Toronto dealers believe that 
British anthracite will soon receive a $2 
freight rate reduction between Montreal 
and Toronta, which will lower the price to 
$15 per ton, or the same price at which 
American anthracite is retailing. Thev 
State that if this is done, United States 
mines will have to absorb the duty and 
taxes in order to compete. 

The Canadian Retail Coal Association is 
considering the necessity of a national ad- 
vertising campaign as coal is in some 
danger of losing ground to fuel oil. Three 
large Toronto firms handling United States 
coal have recently acquired wharfage 
properties there and plan to increase their 
water-borne tonnage, made possible by the 
new Welland Canal. 


Business in Austria 
Remains Unfavorable 


Some Encouragement Develops 
From Debt Suspension 


With the exception of some encouraging 
features in connection with the suspen- 
Sion of intergovernmental debts and the 
improvement in the Creditanstalt’s posi- 
tion, recent developments in Austria are 
considered generaly unfavorable, accord- 
ing to a radiogram received in the Com- 
merce Department from Commercial At- 
tache Gardner Richardson at Vienna. 

It is difficult to measure exactly the 
effect of the international debt more- 
torium on Austria, according to observers 
of the situation. Although relieved of all 
reparation payments by previous agree- 
ments, Austria is still under obligation to 
make relief payments to certain Euro- 
pean countries, for which 9,981,200 schil- 
lings are provided in the current budget. 
Austria will be benefited to that extent 
at least, and probably also in connection 
with other international obligations. In 
addition to the actual financial effect, the 
debt proposals were welcomed as indicat- 
ing a more cooperative attitude and caused 
Austrian business to look to the future 
more hopefully. 

Commerce Declines 

Both exports and imports continued to 
decline in June and are consistently 
lower than for the corresponding months 
of last year. The budget results of the 
Austrian Government are disappointing 
and a deficit of 170,000,000 schillings for 
the first half of 1931 is forecast. Industry 
continued to suffer from the general de- 
pression, but a few lines showed a slight 
seasonable improvement. 

The number of unemployed in Austria 
fell from 344,044 at the end of February 
to 304,082 at the end of March and to 
191,149 at the end of June, as compared 
with 150,075 in June, 1930. The decline 
was mostly seasonal in character. 

Austrian imports for the first five 
months of 1931 were valued at 912,800,000 
schillings and exports at 560,596,000 schil- 
lings as compared with 1,147,316,000 and 
784,256,000, respectively, for 1930. Declared 
exports to the United States, as reported 


by the Consul General in Vienna, 
amounted to $236,907 in April: $221,306 
in May, and $305,771 in June. (Schilling 


equals approximately 14 cents.) 

The actual deficit of the federal gov- 
ernment for the first quarter of 1931 
amounted to $7,741,000. with additional 
capital expenditures of $3,262,000. Budget 
estimates for April forecast a deficit of 
$672,857; for May $7,140; and for June 
$10,331,000; with capital expenditures of 
$1,667,142; $860,000, and §1,714,000, re- 
spectively. 

Commercial Treaty 

On July 1, Austria concluded a com- 

mercial treaty with Hungary. This treaty 


|}contains many tariff adjustments, veteri- 


nary regulations and general provisions 
regarding preferential freight rates and 
credit facilities. It is not a new treaty 
but supplements the former treaty of 1922. 
Subject to ratifications, it becomes effec- 
tive July 15, 1931, and will run until June 
30, 1932, and thereafter until denounced. 


| This treaty is by far the most important 


concluded by Austria in recent times, 
as it inaugurates a new era of regional 
or preferential treaties. 

Final ratifications of the Austro-Amer- 
ican Commercial Treaty were exchanged 
on May 27, 1931, and according to the 
provisions of the treaty, it went into ef- 
fect as of that date, to run until Feb. 
11, 1935. 

A new commercial treaty with Czecho- 
slovakia was signed, effective July 28. The 
Rumanian and Italian treaties wene also 
agreed upon, but not yet effective; the 


former contains low duty contingent while 
the latter contains both contingents and 
premiums similar to the Hungarian treaty, 
—Issued by the Department of Commerce. 
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Tourist Traffic 
Helps Trade in 
Some Localities 


Definite Improvement Noted 
In Many Cities as Result 
Of Vacation Business, 
Says President’s Group 


Business and employment in many lo- | 
calities have been stimulated by tourist 
traffic and trade, according to reports to| 
the President’s Emergency Committee for | 
Employment from district officials of the | 
Department of Commerce. (A summary | 
of the announcement and the first section | 
of the local reports were printed in the} 
issue of Aug. 5.) The reports on condi- | 
tions in other cities follow in full text: | 


Chicago, Il. 

Chicago, Ill.: The Chicago Association | 
of Commerce reports that retail trade in | 
this city in general held up well in the 
face of the customary seasonal slump in 
buying activities. Wholesale orders showed 
a more pronounced ability to keep abreast 
of last year’s levels. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
reported that a decline of 2.8 per cent,| 
more severe than the usual seasonal de- | 
cline, took place in industrial employment | 
in the Seventh Federal Reserve District | 
during the month of June as compared | 
with May. At the samc time the pay rolls | 
dropped 6.9 per cent. which more than 
offset the slight gains of 1.1 per cent in| 
employment and 3.5 per cent in pay rolls| 
in nonmanufacturing concerns. There was} 
a decrease in June of the farm labor 
surplus. 

Relief Activities 

It is reported that the Employment Re- 
lief Committee appointed by Governor | 
Emmerson last Fall, and which was active 
throughout the Winter, is about to be re- | 
organized to continue its functions. Former 
members of the Commission stated it is} 
obvious that something will have to be 
done to meet the unemployment situation | 
with which Chicago is conffonted and 
the program should be ready to function 
about the middle of September. 

The United Charities report that their 
June list of needy families contained more | 
than 10,000 to whom aid was given against | 
1,134 families who asked for aid in June, |} 
1930. The United Charities survey re-| 
veals that within the first six months of 
1931 $1,507,932 was dispensed for relief as} 
against $269,102 in the same period of 2930. ! 

Louisville, Ky. | 

Louisville, Ky.: Seventy-one typical in- 
dustrial plants of Louisville show an 
average employment decrease of 5.4 per 
cent during June compared with May. | 
Building permit operations are 48 per cent | 
lower for the first six months of this| 
year compared with those of last year; | 
also bank debits are 23 per cent less for | 
the same period. | 

Louisville is letting a $1,400,000 sewer | 
construction contract and is also building | 
$1,000,000 reservoir and a $500,000 pipe | 
line to it as well as school buildings in- 
volving $1,000,000 The Pennsylvania | 
Railroad Company has signed a contract 
with the city for a $3,000,000 grade cross- 
ing elimination program. 

No Change at Des Moines 

Des Moines, Iowa: There was practi- | 
cally no change in regional employment 
conditions last week. A spokesman of the 
Des Moines Branch of Associated General 
Contractors lists about $300,000 in new 
building and bridge awards. This figure 
is, however, broken into miscellaneous 
groups of small jobs. The same source 
shows $137,000 in small road and paving 
awards during the past week. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Extremely high 
temperatures during the past week have 
done extensive damage in the Northwest 
to Spring wheat and _ to other crops. 
Drought and lack of pasturage in certain 
districts has also affected livestock mar- 
keting. The Ninth District Federal Re- 
serve Bank reports that the early July 
business volume of the district is smaller | 
than in the corresponding period a year} 
ago. It is reported that new school build- 
ings and additions, valued at over 
000,000 are under construction or have re- 
cently been completed. The South Dakota 
State Highway Commission survey shows | 
that almost 300 miles of paving and sur- | 
face roads are under construction. The| 
tourist season in this district is at its 
heighc, giving employment to thousands. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo.: The Citizens Relief Com-| 
mittee reports that 1,238 new applica- | 
tions for employment were received dur-| 
ing July, averaging 52 daily, with 160 
permanent and 178 temporary placements 
made. There has been a decided increase 
in the number of placements in factories. | 
Beginning Aug. 1, union employes of the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad will work and | 
receive pay for five days a week and 
officers and unorganized workers will con- 
tinue to work five and one-half days a 
week with compensation reduced 16 2/3} 
per cent; about 2,500 employes in the 
St. Louis area are affected. J. J. O’Brien, 
an attorney for the iron interests in 
southeastern Missouri states that ap- 
proximately 1,000 men are being given 
employment through operation of the 
newly-opened iron mines around Poplar 
Bluff. Sales of the International Shoe | 
Company since Dec. 1, 1930, show an in-|} 
crease of more than 12,000 pairs of shoes 
a day over the same period last year. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Kansas City, Mo.: The Greater Kansas 
City Employment Commission reports 
that for the week ending July 28, new 
applications were 93, placements 134, per- 
manent placements 57. The Transcon-| 
tinental and Western Air, Inc., will em-| 
ploy between 400 and 500 persons at their | 
new headquarters base instead of 250 as 
originally announced. Construction work 
on hangars and 0Ooffices is progressing 
rapidly. 

Kansas has a bumper wheat crop this 
year, but because of price farmers are} 
holding wheat whenever financially able 
to do so. Reduced acreage for another 
year seems to be the major topic of| 
discussion. 


$2,- 


Dallas, Tex. 

Dallas, Tex.—O. H. Koch, 
Public Works, states: “Issuance of $800,- | 
000 in bonds for street openings and 
widening were ordered sold by the Dallas 
City Council. Bonds are to be sold im- 
mediately with the interest rate probably 
at 4% per cent. This is thought to be the | 
first step toward selling a subsequent bond 
issue of between $1,000,000 and $2,000,000 | 
to accomplish this and other public work | 
in the City of Dallas.” | 

W. Z. Hayes, vice president of the Re-| 
public National Bank, states: “With the | 
interest rate at 442 per cent, it is thought 
that bonds will bring a sufficient premium | 
to reduce the yield to 4 per cent.” | 


Director of | 


Charles E. Turner, realtor, states: “Be- | 


ginning today we wil raze the old build-j| 
ing and start to construct a $50,000 edifice | 
for the new home of the Dallas Morris | 
Plan Bank; work is to be completed in 
90 days. 

R. A. Thompson 
engineer 


consulting highway 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
states: “Road contracts probably will be 
let today, favorably affecting the trade 
territory of this section. WHile total con- 
tracts likely to be let for the entire State 
will approximate 550 miles at a total! 
estimated cost of $5,800,000, the 22 miles 
near: Dallas will complete connections of 


strategic trade importance.” 

There is no perceptible change in the 
unemployment situation, and few bona 
fide calls for cotton pickers have been re- 
ceived as yet. 

Houston, ‘Tex. 

Houston, Tex.—Total building permit 
valuations in Houston in the first six 
| months of the year were $6,682,000. Ac- 
| 


cording to the architect’s estimates the! 


| new city-county hospital, work on which 
| is expected to start shortly, will provide 
}employment for more than 1,000 persons. 
The largest project under way at the 
; pr'sent time is Houston’s new Southern 
| Pacific passenger station, much prepara- 
| tory work on which has already been done. 

The enlargement of the post office at a 


| cost of $615.000 is now under way and 


| will provide work for a comparatively 
| large number of individuals. As a result, 
of expanded business, a local shell, sand} 
and gravel company is erecting a new 
|-plant and constructing a modern shell} 
dredge at a total cost of $140,000. A local 
garment factory added 75 employes to its 
force last week. A report from Austin, 
Tex., states that, according to F. E. Finley, 
United States livestock statistician, the 
movement of sheep in Texas for the first! 
six months of the current year broke all! 
records for this period. Shipments to- 
taled 1,002,000 head. A considerable num- 
ber of laborers will be used in harvesting 
a large bean and pea crop of about 4,000 | 
acres at Carthage, Tex., beginning next| 


week. The crop is already contracted for| by steamship agents a 
by New Orleans buyers and a fair amount! interests, according to several large em-' first day. 


of money is expected to be released in fhat 
county following the harvest. 


Galveston, Tex. 


| ployers who report receiving many applica- 
| tions for this class of workers. : 
| However, hotels, beach camps and beach 


nd other shipping | zens. About 500 reported for work the! 


The Colorado State Highway 
| Department has contracted for $5,095,000 
highway construction during- the first 
;seven months of 1931 as compared with 


Galveston, Tex—The Federal building | front concessionaries are enjoying‘ better | $2,545,000 for the same period in 1930. 


project and municipal construction work,| business than for several years, thus giv- | 


including golf course, airport, storm sewer | ing temporary employment to all classes 


and street improvement; and other build-j| Of workers. 


ing projects, 


unemployment ‘of common and 
labor in Galveston almost nonexistent al- 


though no scarcity of such labor is re-j 


ported. 


Most retailers réport an in- 


{ Denver, Colo. 


Denver, Colo.—The City of Denver of- 


The Denver chamber will appoint a new 
| employment committee on a joint relief 


along with improved port/crease in sales the first six months of | Program with special -attention to the 
business, especially grain shipments, make| the present year over the corresponding | coming Winter when conditions are an- | 
skilled; period of 1930. i 


| ticipated worse than last Winter. The 
; Denver chamber issued the following re- 
port on business: Bank debits, Denver, for 


Unemployment among “white-| fered employment last week to every man, | first three weeks of June <otaled $98,055,- 


receipts were $290,009 as compared with 
$312,236 for June, 1930. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Salt Lake City, Utah—Ground was 
broken on July 29 for a new veterans’ 
| hospital which: will cost $425,000 and will 
;}employ from 7Q to 100 men for the next 
! 10 months. *Construction work is also ex- 
pected to begin on the new Federal build- 
ing in the néar future. Activity in the 
|canning industry has subsided tempo- 
| rarily due to the extremely small bean 
crop, but tomato canning will begin in 
| three weeks, according to an official of 


collared class” is above normal due to the; woman and child digging dandelions in| 000 as compared with $112,740,000 for | the Utah Canners Association, and 30 


merging by a railroad of two divisions! the city parks at 5 cents a pound. The! the same period in 1930 show 
into one and the paring of office workers/ offer was not restricted to Denver citi-|crease of 13 per cent; 





ing a de- 
June, 1931, postal 


|plants will employ approximately 3,000 
' [Continued on Page 9, Column 3.) 


“TOASTING expels 
HEEP-DIP BASE naturally 


(Black, biting, harsh irritant chemicals) 


resent in ever 


The finest to- 
bacco quality 
plus throat 
protection. 


TUNE IN —The Lucky 

Strike Dance Orchestra, 

every Tuesday, Thursday 

and Saturday evening over 
N. B. C. networks. 


© 1931, The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs. 


y tobacco leaf 


“‘They’re out- 
so they can’t 
be in!” 


Every LUCKY STRIKE is made of the finest 
tobacco leaves the world can offer—the finest from 
Turkey—the finest from Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, 


Georgia and the Carolinas—the Cream of many Crops 
throughout the world. But all tobacco leaves, regard- 
less of price and kind, as nature produces them, contain 
harsh irritants. LUCKY STRIKE’S exclusive “TOAST- 
ING” Process —a process that mellows, that purifies, 
that includes the use of the modern Ultra Violet Ray— 


expels certain harsh irritants naturally present in every 


tobacco leaf. We sell these expelled irritants to manu- 


facturers of chemical compounds, who use them as a base 


in making sheep-dip*,as wellasa powerful spraying solu- 
tion for fruits, flowers and shrubs—enough to permit the 
daily dipping of over 50,000 sheep or the daily spraying 
of many thousands of trees. Thus, you are sure these irri- 


tants, naturally present in all tobacco leaves, are not in 


your LUCKY STRIKE. “They’re out—so they 


can’t 


bein!” 


No wonder LUCKIES are always kind to your throat. 


*U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Order No. 210 


“It’s toasted” 


Including the use of Ultra Violet Rays 
Sunshine Mellows — Heat Purifies 


Your Throat 


Protection = 


against 


irritation — against 


cough 
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Contract Payment 


By Insurer Held 
Not Liable to Tax 


Amount Paid to Stockhold- 
ers of Absorbed Company 
Found to Be Properly Ex- 
cluded From Levy 





Sr. Louis, Mo. 


CENTRAL Lire Assurance Society, MvuTUAL 
v. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 
No. 9134 


On petition to review decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 

Donatp Evans (RicHarp S. Dove, CHARLES 
D. HAMEL, JOHN ENRIETTO, MESSRS. CaRR, 
Cox, Evans & RILEy and Messrs. HAMEL, 
Dov te, Park & Saunpers With him on the 
brief) for petitioner; A. G. Divet (G. A. 
Youncquist, SEwALL Key, C. M. Cuarest | 
and R. N, SHaw with him on the brief) 
for respondent. 

Before Stone and Garpner, Circuit Judges, 
and Martineau, District Judge. 


Opinion of the Court 
July 13, 1931 

Srone, Circuit Judge, delivered the opin- 
jon of the court. 

This.is a petition to review an order of | 
the Board of Tax Appeals sustaining the | 
Commissioner in the redetermination of | 
deficiencies in the taxes of the petitioner | 
for the taxable years 1921 and 1923 to 
1926, inclusive. 

The petitioner presents here but one is- 
sue. That issue is whether the income 
covered by these deficiency assessments 
was truly the income of the petitioner, or 
‘was income of stockholders in a stock in- 
surance company which petitioner was 
organized to take over. 

The facts are as follows: The Central 
Life Assurance Society of the United | 
States was a stock company under the} 
laws of Iowa, doing a life insurance busi- 
ness on both the nonparticipating and the | 
participating plans. The petitioner, Cen- 
tral Life Assurance Society of the United 
States (Mutual) is a mutual life insur- 
ance company organized to do only a 
mutual life insurance business. The latter 
company was organized for the purpose of 
taking over the assets and business and | 


| 





| ARMSTRONG CorK & INSULATING Company Portland cement;” and a _ representative | 


{roofers in its work. 


|referred to as the “roofers,” to obtain as 


|The defendants are the president, vice 
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Roofers Union Is Restrained 
_ From Forcing Employment 


Rights of Other Union Members to Work on 
Particular Jobs Sustained by Court 


+ 





Bee: 





Boston, Mass. | floors, except where the cork is set in 


lof the plasterers claimed “The work of | 
setting all of the cork in Portland cement.” 
On March 10, 1930, Local No. 33 voted to 
stand by the action taken on Feb. 19 
in Superior Court. Copies of the votes were sent to the Build- 
L, A. Maysperry (A. L. Brown with him),|ing Trades Employers Association so that 
for plaintiff; F. L. Sumpson for defend-|members should govern themselves ac- 
ants, cordingly in making contracts for cork 
Opinion of the Court board insulation. 
July 1, 1931 The master found that “It is the de- 
aide ..._|fendants’ plan to obtain a monopoly 
Wart, J—The plaintiff is a corporation | of aj] the work of installing and applying | 
engaged in manufacturing, selling, and,|¢ork poard material manufactured by the 
to some extent, installing cork board, | njaintiff and others engaged in a similar 
a material used for insulation against |jine of business, to the exclusion of all 
heat and cold, which is placed upon the! other crafts, wherever said material is set 
roofs of buildings and also in interiors of | upon a hot asphalt base, regardless of | 
cold storage and refrigerating plants, ice | whether it is upon the roof or the interior 


houses and other places used for cold/of 4 building and without regard to the | 


Vv. 

‘THOMAS F. WALSH ET AL. 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court. 
Reservation and report of suit in equity 








' 


storage. The corporation has a large and | character of the building upon or in which | 
valuable business, and is widely well) j; is to be installed. 
known. It not only sells its product, | 


a : ; “The defendants further propose to re- | 
leaving purchasers to install at their! fyse to handle any of the material of the 
pleasure, but also itself contracts for the | pjaintiff or to refuse to ork upon any | 


Sen tne taller aiecton te teen wer = building for any contractor, subcontrac- 
; , : ;| tor or owner, where the plaintiff is en- 
capncet ie whisky the, ani nee |ga¥ed tn the installation and appllation | 
. . “lot its sé nateri ne- 
union men belonging to the laborers’, the | o: anics, a — = 


carpenters’ and the plasterers’ labor) | | 
Notice of Defendants 


unions. 
Except within a radius of 25 miles about | mr . ve 
: - To Builders Cited 
“The defendants also propose, and al- | 


the City of New York it has not employed 
This proceeding is C 

an episode in a struggle by the United ready have advised contractors, builders | 
Slate, Tile and Composition Roofers,|and owners generally that there will be 
Damp and Waterproof Workers’ Associa- | labor difficulties upon their work if the| 
tion, a voluntary unincorporated labor plaintiff’s material is used or if a contract 
union, which with its members will bé|is made with the plaintiff whereby it un- 
| dertakes to furnish and erect its material, 
hoping thereby to induce contractors, 
builders and owners generally to bring 
pressure to bear upon the plaintiff to com- ! 
|ply with the defendants’ demands, lest its; 
| business be ruined if it neglects-and re- | 
fuses to do so.” 

In carrying out this plan certain of the 





part of its “jurisdiction” all work in in- 
stalling, applying, setting and distributing 
cork material when installed in hot as- 
phalt or other similar plastic material. 
The bill was filed on March 14, 1930. 


president, secretary-treasurer, recording 


secretary and the business agents of Local 
Union No. 33 of the United Slate, Tile 
and Composition Roofers, Damp and 
Waterproof Workers’ Association, who are 
named individually, and “the other officers 


assuming the liabilities of the former. | 
This was done by a contract of May 15, 
1919. 


and members” of the association and of 
Local Union No. 33 who are numerous, | 
mostly unknown to the plaintiff, but are 
alleged to be “fairly represented by said} 
Officers and have a common interest with 


| 
Provisions Outlined 
Provisions of that contract, here essen- | 
tial, are as follows. The purchasing com- | them 1n the suit.” 
pany was to receive all of the assets and| They are referred to as “the roofers.” 
to assume all of the liabilities of the stock |The bill seeks injunctive relief. Answer 
company with full power to collect premi- | was filed by the defendants. After hear- 
ums and maintain the insurance of the |ings by a master and a report to which no 
stock company then in force. A further | exceptions were filed or taken by either 
consideration from the purchaser was the! party, the cause was heard by a judge of 
payment to the then stockholders of the | the Supreme Court who reserved the case 
stock company of the earnings from the for the determinafion of the full court! 
nonparticipating business thus conveyed.|upon the pleadings, a stipulation of the 
The provision of the contract covering | parties with regard to conduct pending | 
this latter matter is as follows: |the proceedings, the order of reference, 
eet pe Sortione conaignentien é the trane- i master’s report, the decree confirming 
hises OF the Stock Company, the/ the report, the plaintiff’s motion for entry 
said Mutual an y 
to ie camens ereinsiiar Glennie nee of a final decree and all questions of law, | 
tioned, who are all the stockholders of the | SUch decree to be entered, or order made, 





|eral contractor for a building for the Jor- 


said Stock Company, in such proportions as 
are herein indicated, any earnings there may | 

be for a period of 22 years from the date 
‘hereof, from the nonparticipating business! 

hereby and hereunder transferred to such} 

Mutual Company. 

For that the earnings from such nonpar- 
ticipating business may be determined, the 
Mutual Company agrees that it will maintain 
& separate department for such business, in 
which department shall be shown: 

(a) The gain or loss from loading from non- 
Participating business. 

(b) The gain or loss from mortality from 

nonparticipating business. 

The gain or loss from interest earnings 
such nonparticipating business. 

The gain or loss from all other sources 
such nonparticipating business. 

Total surplus of nonparticipating de- 
partment. 

That prior to Feb. 15, 1920, and prior to such 
date in each year thereafter for a period of 
22 years, the said Mutual Company shall 
make up a gain and loss exhibit, as of date 
Jan. 1 of such year, 
and shall on Feb. 15, 1921, and on Feb. 15 of 
each year thereafter during such period, 
distribute all surplus, 


~ 


Buch 
(c) 
from 


persons hereafter named, their heirs, personal 
representatives, or assigns, the whole amount 
to be distributed being represented by 2,000 
and the distribution to each person, his heirs, 
personal representatives or assigns so named 


being in the proportion that the amount set | 


out opposite to his name herein bears to 2,000. 
Provision for Reserve 

The reserve of $100,000, stated in the 
last paragraph of the above quotation, was 
set up at the suggestion of the Insurance 
Department of the State of Iowa as a 
reserve against excess liability upon the 
nonparticipating policies. The period of 
21 years was selected as the time within 
which it was estimated that the entire 
nonparticipating business would be liqui- 
dated through mortality, lapse or other- 
wise. 

In accordance with the above contract, 


the assets were conveyed and a separate | 


department was maintained by the mu- 
tual company for the purpose of carrying 
out the above quoted provision of the 
contract. The deficiencies covered by this 
controversy are the surplus earnings of 
the nonparticipating insurance which were 
paid over, under the above contract, to 
the stockholders of the stock company. 
Earnings Considered 

The issue here is whether those earn- 
ings constituted income of the petitioner, 
in a taxable sense, or were income of the 
stockholders. The contention of the peti- 


| 


in such department, | 


if any in excess of| 
$100,000, as shown by such exhibit to the} 


as justice and equity may require. 
Facts Reported 


By Master Outlined 

The master reports the following facts: 
|For ordinary roof covering slabs of the 
{cork board are dipped in hot asphalt and 
; laid in place with little occasion for cutting 
and trimming them. For ceilings and} 
| Walls of rooms, and for cold storage and 
|refrigeration construction, much accurate 
|cutting, trimming and fitting are called 
for, and the board is laid in a better 
grade of asphalt or in Portland cement 
mortar. 

Although hot pitch or tar is used 
| to some extent in interior work, it is 
| never used for installing the board in 


| 





| 


;cold storage and refrigeration work. 
|The work is performed by carpenters | 
where asphalt or a similar substance 


is used, and by plasterers if the board 
is laid in cement. Except within a| 
radius of 25 miles of the city hall of New| 
York City where certain men among | 
the roofers have had special train-| 
ing, no roofers have been employed. In 
a few instances the plaintiff has employed 
roofers elsewhere, but with unsatisfactory 
results. Roofers do not customarily carry 
|the tools nor possess the skill adequately 
to perform the work essential to satisfac- 
tory installation; but they could acquire 
tools and skill for the part of the work 


|roofing contract, advised the president of 


‘union would not be allowed to work on 


defendants in the employ of the Columbia 
Cornice Company refused to handle ma- 
terial purchased of the plaintiff by, and 
about to be installed by, the former com- 
pany on a job of the Thompson-Starrett 
Company, Inc., at 75 Federal Street, Bos- 
ton, although none of the plaintiff's em- | 
ployes were, or were to be, employed upon | 
the work. 

On March, 13, 1930, the defendant Keefe | 
with knowledge and approval of the other | 
defendants and in the course of his du-| 
ties as business agent ordered defendants 
then employed by the Eagle Cornice 
and Skyhght Works, Inc. to strike} 
on a roofing job of that company, 
as subcontractor for roofing under a gen- | 


dan Marsh Company at Cambridge, where 
the roofers had no cause of complaint 
against the Eagle Company, but where 





|the plaintiff was doing with its own men | €ligible to the positions sought, and there- 


an installation of its cork board in the} 
interior of the building. About Feb. 1,| 
1930, the defendant Keefe, having learned | 
that the plaintiff's product was to be| 


| used in a refrigerating plant at Cambridge | 


and that the Eagle Company had the 


the company that members of the roofers’ 





the job until the plaintiff entered into a 
contract with the Local Union No. 33. 
As a result of later conferences with 
the president, however, the roofers were | 
permitted to work. About the same time 
the Eagle Company, which had a sub- 
contract for the roof on a hospital building 
at Waltham where the plaintiff’s material 
was to be used, was-notified by defendant 
Keefe that roofers would not be permit- 
ted to handle the plaintiff’s product. As 
a result of conferences with the general | 
contractor and architect, in order to avoid 
labor trouble and because of the position 
of the roofers, the product of another | 
manufacturer was substituted for the 
plaintifi’s, and the latter lost a contract 
which otherwise it would have had. 


Plaintiff Held Entitled 


To Injunctive Relief 

Other instances were put in evidence 
of attempts by the defendants to inter- 
fere with the use and installation of the 
plaintiff’s product in order to compel the 
plaintiff to contract with the defendants. 
The Eagle Company’s and the Columbia 
Company’s men engaged on jobs where the 
Plaintiff was not engaged or where its 
product was not to be used were not called 











which they claim within a short period. 

As early as 1928 the roofers claimed 
the work of laying cork board in hot as- 
phalt wherever used. The work on a few 
jobs was given them, but was not satis- 
factory to the plaintiff In January of 
1930 the roofers’ union made formal de- 
mand for the work and for an agreement. 

The plaintiff refused to make the de- 
sired agreement and was notified “that 
whenever said work was to be laid in 
hot asphalt, and other mechanics were em- 
|ployed to do said work, that the other 
mechanics be discharged and that the 
defendants be hired in their stead, and 
that if said demands were not acquiesced 
in by the plaintiff or other contractors, 
then in that event they, the roofers would 
|refuse to work upon any building for any 
|contractor or subcontractor where the ma- 
terial of the plaintiff was being installed 
| by any mechanics other than the roofers.” 


tioner is that it was a trustee of such 
earnings for the benefit of the stock- 
=, 

ax laws are es ig racti i ; 
their purposes ane Senn the | Pursuant to instructions from the In- 
Federal income tax laws are no exception. | ternational Roofers Union to Local Union 
While, for purposes of convenience and |N0. 33 to endeavor to obtain all the work 
certainty in collection of such taxes, it |°! installing and applying the cork board 
is sometimes provided that those who col- | ™aterial demanded of the plaintiff, that 
lect income for others shall pay there- | local voted on Fel, 10, 1930, to refuse “to 
from the taxes thereon, yet a cardinal | andle any product of the Armstrong Cork 
purpose of the income tax laws is to tax|Company until they come to a signed 
the income to the person who has the! ®greement with our local;” and it, forth- 
right or beneficial interest therein, and|With, notified the Building Trades Em- 
not to throw the burden upon a mere |Floyers Association. of its refusal. Con- 
collector or conduit through whom or | ferences on March 5 and March 7 were 
which the ineome passes (Shellabarger y.| held without reaching an agreement. 
Commissioner, 38 Fed. (2d) 566, 567, C.| At the latter conference, the representa- 
C. A. 7; Young v. Gnichtel, 28 Fed. (2d) | tive of Lecal No. 33 claimed for the roofers 
789, D. C. N. J.; O'Malley v. Eaton, 24|“all heating of asphaltic material, 
Fed. (2d) 436, D. C. Conn.; also com-j|brush work, spray gun system, all mop- 
pare U.S. v. Robbins, 269 U. S. 315, 327-8; | Ping, all setting of cork on roofs, on floors, 
Kaufmann v. Commissioner, 44 Fed.| dipping of all cork and heating of same, 
(2d) 144, 146, C. C. A. 3; Mitchel v./and the right to determine the number 
Bowers, 15 Fed. (2d) 287, 289, C. C. A. 2).,;0f men used on each operation.” A rep- 
It is also a basic principle in the appli-|resentative of the carpenters claimed “The 
cation of such laws that substance and} 
not mere form be regarded as governing.) tions, wheth 
meving snore principles in mind, it! ——— — ——— — 
seems to us that the Board of Tax Appeals | segregated as , 
was in error in deciding that the above | business would permit a soe anlae 
income was really and truly the income 
of petitioner. 

Relationship Discussed 

It is unnecessary to determine whether 
the relationship here is technically a full- 
clothed trust or is something else, al- 
though the facts here may well be held 
to establish a trust relation as to this 
income (Barnes v. Alexander, 232 U. S. 
117). The undisputed fact is that peti- 
tioner bound itself to pay to designated 
persons “any earnings there may be for 
a period of 22 years from the date hereof, 
from the nonparticipating business hereby 
and hereunder transferred,” and that a 
method of determining those earnings, 
which is apparently fair and sincere and 
workable, is set forth in the contract. 


Refusal of Union 
To Handle Products 





er on roofs, walls, ceilings or 


maintained for that purpose. 


over in accordance with the contract. I 


| from them, 
Segregation o 





ion by Judge Gardner (Bettendorf 
Commissioner, 49 Fed. (2d) 173.) 

The order of the Board of Tax Ap 
Peals should be and is reversed and th 
cause remanded with instructions to ente 
sustaining the contention of peti 
nd abating these taxes, 





Also, that under such plan, the earn-|an order 
Mes of the nonparticipating business were | tioner a 





all | 


Setting of all cork in cold storage insula- | 


in a Separate department organized and 
These earn- 


off from those jobs. Nor did defendants, 
members of Local No. 33, object in March, 
1930, to working on a job at Newport, 
R. I., where the plaintiff’s cork was being 
installed. 

In the circumstances thus disclosed the 
plaintiff is entitled to injunctive relief. 
Indeed while not expressly admitting its 
right thereto, the defendants’ argument 
has been directed chiefly to the conten- 
tion that the relief asked for in the draft 


the law has recognized a determination by 
laborers united in a voluntary unincor- 
porated union to obtain for themselves 
all the work of a particular kind, as a 
legal justification for a strike or the ex- 
ercise of pressure to compel their em- 
| ployment to the exclusion of others, Pickett 
v. Walsh, 192 Mass. 572, 583; Hoban v. 
Dempsey, 217 Mass. 166; Burnham v. 
Dowd, 217 Mass. 351, 356; Shinsky v. 


regard as legal certain methods of ex- 
erting pressure. These methods equity 
will restrain. 

The defendants here have resorted to 
them. ‘They have no direct relation as 
employes of the plaintiff, except, perhaps, 
in the vicinity of the City of New York, 
where it gives roofers the work which 
\they are demanding to have elsewhere. 
Except in that vicinity, they cannot re- 
}sort to the direct strike which would be 
regarded as legal. Accordingly at Boston 
and in its vicinity they have seized upon 
what, MM their nature, are sympathetic 
strikes, boycotts, and black-listing, which 
are illegal. 

Reynolds v. Davis, 198 Mass. 294, 300. 
New England Cement Gun Co. v. Mc- 
Givern, 218 Mass. 198. Cornellier v. Ha- 
verhill Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, 
221 Mass. 554. Folsom Engraving Co. v. 
McNeil, 235 Mas$. 269. Moore Drop Forg- 
ing Co. v. McCarthy, 243 Mass. 554. They 
have conspired to cause breaches of exist- 
ing contracts; which was held illegal in 
| Berry v. Donovan, 188 Mass. 353; Beekman 
|v. Marsters, 195 Mass, 205; Aberthaw Con- 
struction Co. v. Cameron, 194 Mass. 208; 
Folsom v. Lewis, 208 Mass. 336; Burnham 
|v. Dowd, supra, and W. A. Snow Iron 


; ‘whose occupations are stated to be either 


‘law, it is stated, a person must be an at- 


| davit stating, among other things, that 


decree submitted is too broad. Although | 


O'Neil, 232 Mass. 99, 102, it refuses to} 


Of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Aug. 5 
St. Louis Malleable Casting Co. 
No. 21659. 

Evidence held sufficient to sustain 
the affirmative allegations of the 
Commissioner 4s to depreciation sus- 
tained. 


Aaron Ward & Sons. Docket No. 31568. 

Amount in excess of subscription 
payments made by petitioner to a 
building and loan association, paid to 
petitioner upon completion of its sub- 
scription payments and withdrawal 
thereof, held to be dividends, and ex- 
clude from petitioner’s taxable income 
under the provisions of section 234 (a) 
of the Revenue Act of 1924. 


Olinger Mortuary Association, a Corpora- 
tion, and The Imperial Investment Com- 
pany, a Corporation. Docket Nos.| 
36502 and 29291. 

1. Payments made to a dissatisfied 
minority stockholder to secure his ac- 
quiescence in a transaction regarded by 
the manager of the corporation as 
necessary for the good of the corpora- 
tion, are not ordinary and necessary 
business expenses within the meaning 
of section 234 (a) (1), Revenue Act of 
1924. 

2. Payment by petitioner of a sum 
of money to secure the cancellation 
and abrogation of a contract whereby 
the holder thereof is to receive 15 per 
cent of the net profits of another 
corporation in which petitioner owns 
all of the capital stock, is a capital 
transaction and does not represent or- 
dinary and necessary business ex- 
penses within the meaning of the 
Revenue Act of 1924. 


3. Payment by petitioner of a sum 
of money in the taxable year to secure 
the release of certain collateral vitally 
needed in the conduct of its business 
and to secure release from payment of 
$250 per month salary where the party 
drawing such salary is rendering no 
services therefor, is an ordinary and 
necessary business expense and should 
be allowed as a deduction from gross 
income in the year when paid. 


Eligibility for Judgeships 
Is Fixed in Pennsylvania | 


HarrissurG, Pa., Aug. 5. | 

The Secretary of the Commonwealth is 
not authorized to accept and file nomina- 
tion petitions of candidates for the posi- 
tions of judge of the Supreme Court, 
common pleas court and county court 


Docket 


carpenter, or welder, or salesman, or 
housewife, or machinist, or journalist, or 
plumber,” Attorney General Wm. A. 
Schnader has advised Secretary Richard 
J. Beamish. 

Statutes provide, according to the opin- 
ion, that judges of these courts “must be 
learned in the law.” To be learned in the 





torney or counselor at law. 
On the face of the petitions, it is ex- 
plained, the particular candidates are not 


fore the nomination petitions are defec- 
tive, since a candidate must make an affi- 


he is eligible to the office. 

Though the acceptance of nomination 
petitions in a matter in which the Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth acts as a 
ministerial and not as a discretionary 
Officer, he nevertheless is held by the At- 
torney General to have the right to de- 
cline to receive a petition which is defec- 
tive on its face. 


pe a 
ee 


Miniature ‘Liquor Sets’ 
Held Not Dutiable as Toys 


New York, Aug. 5—Granting a 1930 
tariff act claim of the Frank P. Dow Co., 
Inc., of Seattle, the Customs Court finds 
that so-called miniature “liquor sets,” 
taxed upon entry as toys, under paragraph 
1513, should have been assessed at only 5 
cents per pound and 20 per cent ad va- 
iorem under paragraph 1405, as articles 
in chief value of surface coated paper. 
(Protest 470480-G-10599.) 





which they desire, labor troubles will en- 
sue wherever roofers are employed by oth- 
ers than the plaintiff and the products of 
the plaintiff are to be or are being in- 
stalled either by others or by the plain- 
tiff. This, too, is illegal under the prin- 
ciples of Burnham v. Dowd, supra, New 
England Cement Gun Co. v. McGivern, 
supra, Martineau v. Foley, 231 Mass. 220, 
and Folsom Engraving Co. v. McNeil, 
supra. 

Their laws authorize, as the master has 
found, the imposition of fines upon mem- 
bers who refuse to obey the injunctions 
of the local union, and that union has 
ordered pressure to be exerted on the 
plaintiff through the objectional methods. 
Such imposition may be restrained. A. 


| 





Mass. 45, 71. 

The record does not disclose the names 
of those who were served with process; 
but answer was made on behalf of “the 
defendants” and must be assumed to be 
on behalf of all the defendants. All not 
served and not named have a common 
interest in the success of the course pur- 
sued, and are fairly represented by those 
named. The injunction to be effective 
must apply to all, and justly applies to 
all, although blame for violating it may 
vary greatly with the individual at fault. 
Baush Machine Tool Co. v. Hill, 231 Mass. 
9 Martineau v. Foley, 231 Mass. 220, 


Decree Is Granted 
To the Plaintiff 





fusal to work on behalf of individuals. 
The right of the individual to refuse to 
work for another on any ground pleasing 
to himself does not go so far as to tie 


the hands of the law where individuals | 
are in combination to prevent that other | 


from securing any one to work for him. 


purpose of the combination is properly 
restrained. A. T. Stearns Lumber Co. v. 
Howlett, 264 Mass. 511, 515. A refusal to 


the combination hereby denounced can 
not be restrained and is not within the 
injunction of the decree herein. 

A decree is not “too broad when it en- 
joins illegal action which at the moment 
of the filing of the bill the defendants 
have not taken, if it appears that it is 
action which is threatened by the de- 





T. Stearns Lumber Co, v. Howlett, 260) 


‘Rulings by Board | 


| in fact sustained. 


reject jurisdiction, did not err in dismissing an action against a New York life 


Equity may properly enjoin certain re-| 


Refusal in an effort to further the illegal | 


« CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts —— 


DEATH—Action for causing death—Jurisdiction—Effect of prayer for damages in 
3 s of statutory limitation— ; 

A South Dakota circuit court had jurisdiction of an action for wrongful death 
although the plaintiff alleged and prayed for damages in an amount in excess of 
the maximum amount recoverable under the statute of such Btate which creates 
a right of action for death, since such statute does not define the jurisdiction of such 
courts or prohibit the exercise of jurisdiction where the amount involved or claimed 
exceeds the maximum amount recoverable, but merely limits the amount of dam- 
ages which may be awarded even though actual damages in a greater amount were 


| 
| 
| 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Roster, Admin., v. Inter-State Power Co.; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 7174, July 20, 1931. 





ELECTRICITY—Negligence of power company—Transmission of excessive current 
into dwelling house—Liability for patron’s death— ; ; 
An electric power and light company which undertook to furnish a patron with 
current of sufficient strength for the electric lighting system of his dwelling house, 
but which permitted the transmission into the house of a current with a voltage 
that was far greater than was necessary for such purpose and that was of sufficient 
strength to cause the patron’s death when he came into contact with and touched 
a switch and drop cord of his lighting system, was liable for the patron’s death, 
since such a company, although not an insurer of the safety of its patrons, is re- 
quired to use a degree of care commensurate with the risks and dangers involved 
in transmitting an electric current into a house, and a patron has a right to assume 
that he will be furnished electric current in a manner not imperiling his safety. 
Roster, Admin., v. Inter-State Power Co.; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 7174, July 20, 1931. 





| 





INJUNCTION—Subjects of relief—Contracts—Contract between promoter and prize 
fighter—Exclusive right to fighter’s services—Consideration— 

A contract between a promoter of prize fights and a leading contender for the 
heavyweight championship by which the latter agreed that his next major contest 
would be with the winner of a proposed championship fight if a fight with the 
winner be arranged prior to a specified date, and by which the promoter agreed to 
pay him a certain per cent of the gate receipts for boxing the winner of the other 
contest, was enforcible by injunction, in &@ suit by the promoter, when the fighter 
entered into a contract with a third party to fight a boxer other than one of the 
participants in the proposed championship fight, prior to the specified date, since 
damages for a breach of the negative covenant were incapable of ascertainment; 
the contract was not void for lack of consideration on the theory that there was no 
agreement on the part of the promoter to employ the fighter because of the pro- 
vision that the fight with the winner of the championship fight was to be held only 
in the event that a fight with such winner could be arranged. 

Madison Square Garden Corporation v. Carnera; G.G, &. 2. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


INSURANCE—Actions on policies—Action in the United States for cash surrender 
value of German policies—Dismissal of action— 
A Federal district court, in the exercise of its power of discretion to retain or 


insurance company, brought in an Oregon State court and removed by the com- 
pany to the Federal court, for the cash surrender value of policies which had been 
issued in 1911 in Germany in the German language to German citizens and resi- 
dents by the company’s German agency, created as a distinct entity under German 


| law, and which were payable in German marks, where it appeared that the suit 


in the United States was the result of a campaign, inspired by contingent retainers, 
te secure control of 28,000 similar policies for actions thereon in the courts of the 
United States, upon the representation that a much larger recovery might be had 
in such courts than in German courts or from German administrative bodies, that 
the liability on the policies had been assumed by a German corporation to which 
the company had transferred its funds and property in Germany, that the company 
had fulfilled every order of the German Insurance Board, that the mark in which 
the policies had been payable was no longer legal tender in Germany and had 
been supplanted by the Reichsmark, that many similar actions were pending in 
the German courts, that such courts had assumed jurisdiction and were open, able, 
competent and efficient, and had determined that the questions involved were 
controlled exclusively by German law, and that the trial of the action in Oregon 
would involve great expense and inconvenience to the company, since the Federal 
court had inherent power to protect itself from a deluge of litigation by nonresi- 
dents to avoid or overcome foreign laws and the interpretation and application 
thereof by foreign courts of the country of the situs of the contract. 
Heine v. New York Life Insurance Co.; C. C. A. 9, No. 6405, May 29, 1931. 





REMOVAL OF CAUSES—Separate causes of action against codefendants—Right of 
liability insurance company, as codefendant of insured in action by injured person, 
to removal— 


Avrnorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, Brtn@ 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 








Caticellation Rule 
For Cigarette Tax 
Stamps Amended 


«< 


Further Cancellation Is Un- 
necessary When Stamps 
Are So Affixed as to Seal 
The Package 


Amendment of Internal Revenue reg- 
ulations relating to the cancellation of 
cigar and cigarette tax stamps, providing 
that when the stamps are so affixed as to 
seal the package they need not be further 
cancelled, has just been announced by 
the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
Seymour Lowman. The amended regula- 
tion, contained in Tr@#sury Decision 4319, 
also bears the signature of H. F. Mires, 
Acting Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
It follows in full text: 


To collectors of internal revenue and 
others concerned: The first sentence of 
article 83 of regulations 8, revised April, 
1928, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Except as provided by subdivision 
(b) of this article, each stamp affixed by 
the manufacturer to a box, package, or 
other container of cigars or cigarettes 
shall be cancelled in the following man- 
ner.” 

Subdivision (b) of said article 83 
amended so as to read as follows: 

“(b) Stamps need nat be cancelled as’ 
provided in subdivision (a) when they 
are so affixed to package goods containing 
3, 5, 7, or 10 cigars weighing more than 
three pounds per 1,000, or to packages of 
cigarettes or cigars weighing not more 
than three pounds per 1,000, as effectually 
to seal the packages and render, it im- 
practicable to remove the contents with- 
out breaking the stamp.” 


is 





‘Collection Agencies Cited 


| 


In Hlegal Practice of Law 


TOLEDO, Onto, Aug. 5, 

Persons not licensed attorneys operat- 
ing collection agencies and attempting to 
collect, for a valuable consideration, debts, 
ciaims and demands, by threatening debt- 
ors that if they will not pay their obli- 
gations legal action to enforce payment 
will be instituted, are subject to suits to 
enjoin them from the unlawful practice 
of law, according to a ruling of the Com- 
mon Pleas Court of Lucas County. 

This decision was made in cases brought 
on behalf of the Toledo Bar Association 
against two collection agencies to enjoin 
them from practicing law. The court 
denied motions of the defendants to strike, 
on the ground that the facts alleged did 
not constitute the practice of law, allega- 
tions that the defendants operate collec- 
tion agencies and attempt to collect debts 
for others as a business and for a valu- 
able consideration. 

The court, in overruling the motions to 
| strike, held that the operation of a col- 





Where a liability policy provided for the payment by the insurer to persons in- 
jured by the negligence of the insurer, the damages sustained by such persons and 
for the satisfaction by the insurer of any judgment which might be rendered against 
the insured because of such injuries, the insurer as a codefendant of the insured 
in an action for injuries caused by its negligence was not enéatled to removal of the 
cause to a Federal court on the ground that the cause of action against it was a 
separate and distinct cause of action from that figured against the insured, since 
the injured person had one cause of action against both the defendants and not a 
separate cause of action against each. 


lection agency and the other acts alleged 
do constitute the practice of law. 

The right of the members of a commit< 
tee of the bar association to bring the ac- 
tion on behalf of the association was also 
upheld by Judge Charles M. Milroy, 


* 


Florida Taxes Gasoline ' 





Lake et vir v. Texas News Co. et al.; D. C., S. D. Texas, No. 1075, July 22, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


LABOR UNIONS—Actions against—Suit to restrain conspiracy to force contractor 
to employ roofers instead of carpenters and plasterers to install cork board—Sympa- 
thetic strikes—Boycotts—Blacklisting— 

A cork board manufacturing corporation which enjoyed an extensive business in 
the installation of its cork board under contracts and also in the sale of cork 
board for installation by others, and which employed, in the work of installation, 
carpenters where asphalt or a similar substance was used, and plasterers where the 
board was laid in cement, and refused, except in a certain territory, to employ so- 
called roofers for such purpose, was entitled to an injunction restraining a roofers 
union and its officers and members from carrying out a conspiracy to force the 
corporation to employe roofers for such work in other territory by refusing to 
handle the cork board manufactured by the corporation, by refusing to work upon 
any building for any contractor, subcontractor or owner where the corporation is 
installing its cork board, and by advising contractors and owners generally that 
the use of the corporation’s cork board or the grant of a contract to the corporation 
for the installation of its cork board would create labor difficulties —Armstrong 
Cork & Insulation Co. v. Walsh et al. (Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 1300, 
Aug. 6, 1931. 





Federal Taxation 


INSURANCE COMPANIES—Gross income—Payment under contract— 

A mutual life insurance company took over the assets of a stock insurance com- 
pany under a contract providing for payment to the latter’s stockholders over a 
stipulated period of all income derived from the nonparticipating business conveyed; 
the mutual company maintained a separate department for the purpose of carry- 
ing out this provision of the contract; held that the earnings of this department 
were not taxable to the mutual company.—Central Life Assurance Society, Mutual 
v. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 8.)\—6 U.S. Daily, 1300, Aug. 6, 1931. 


Federal Court Activities 
In New Jersey Summarized 


TRENTON, N. J., Aue. avs Teeminalien rt | Des Mornes, Iowa, Aug. 5. 
2,775 cases in the Federal Distric our “ak. 
for the District of New Jersey during the} The Towa ‘Board of Assessment and 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, has been |Review has announced a reduction in the 
reported by United States Attorney Phil-| assessed valuation of Iowa land amount- 


lip Forman in a summary of activities | ing to $124,566,658 and contemplates, ac- 
i illiam aE ee 
submitted to Attorney General W cording to Chairman J. W. Reynolds, a 


D. Mitchell. W. | 

On the civil side, the report shows 1,095 | reduction of about two mills in the State 
judgments returned in oe. of he a. tax levy. 
ernment, the aggregate involved being $1,- nm : 
171,512.97, which was $990,243.98 in excess| he new land valuation was Sane 
of the preceding year. One suit on be-|2 “Ower igure iy cage oO ‘oo e 
half of the Alien Property Custodian re- | rele yd a & _ a ee ak 
isulted in a judgment of $1,018,225.50. In oe An . eae a wih tee — took 
addition, $41,801.97 was realized for the | #5Sessme Stvedien teroniy th auctivit 
‘collection of old judgments and $8,997.25 | into coh ere ~g argely the Leo yin 
was collected without the institution of |° “ar main y, as compared wl oS e 
sts, Sarge tauaticen’oc ‘the’ pCderal nad 
saat aioe cbtaadend erieninel proteee, | make Crop Bureaus over a period of 10 
terminated. There were 822 cases pend- | Years. In addition the Board carefully 
ing on June 30, the majority being for considered local conditions bearing on 

. - thi + land values, such as proximity to mar- 
ket.” 


Assessed Valuation 


Of Towa Land Reduced 








alleged violations of the National Pro- | 
| hibition Act. | 
Fines collected totaled $96,471. In ex-| 


Sold to Army Officers 


‘TALLAHASSEE, Fra., Aug. 5, 
| Gasoline purchased by Army officers 
|for their private use is not exempt from 
| the Florida gasoline tax, the Attorney 
| General of that State has advised one 
|of the oil companies. The opinion fol- 
| lows in full text: 

In response to your request for an opin- 
ion as to whether gasoline sold to the 
| United States Army Post Exchange, Fort 
| Barrancas, Pensacola, Fla,, is tax free, I 
beg to advise as follows: 

It appears from the facts stated in 
| your letter of the 21st instant that the 
United States Army Post Exchange is 
| operated for the benefit of United States 
Army Officers and enlisted men, and sells 
|its gasoline to the officers and enlisted 
men of the Army exclusively. This be- 
ling true such gasoline could not be said 
to be used by the United States for gov- 
ernmental purposes, and would not be 
| tax free, since gasoline purchased and 
used by the officers and enlisted men 
for their private use, is not exempt from 
the tax imposed by law, and the im- 
position of such tax for such use is not a 
tax upon transactions by which the 
| United States secures the things desired 
for its governmental purposes. 


| 
j 
} 
1 


| 


Indiana Denies Trade Mark 


On Devices for Gambling 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 5. 
| The Secretary of State may not law- 
|fully register a trade mark to be applied 
;to a device commonly recognized as a 
|gambling device, according to an opinion 
of Attorney General James M. Ogden. 

Indiana statutes permit the registra- 
| tion of only lawful trade marks, the At-~ 
torney General explains in an opinion to 
Joséph O. Hoffman, Corporation Counsel, 
Department of State. To constitute a 
lawful trade mark, it is further explained, 
a trade mark must not transgress the rules 
lof morality or public policy. 

The Attorney General therefore ruled 
that public policy should control the Sec+ 
{retary of State in the exercise of his dis- 
{cretion as to whether he should issue a 
\ certificate for a trade mark. 





President Names Attorney 
For Oklahoma District 


President Hoover announced orally on 
|Aug. 4 the appointment of Herbert K. 
| Hyde, of Oklahoma, to be United States 
| Attorney for the Western District of Okla- 
| homa, 


| 
| 











planation of the fact that this figure was 
approximately $83,000 less than in_ 1930, 





work in truth and fact not connected | imposed in a greater number of instances 
with or induced by the furtherance of|than during the preceding year. 


fendants in words or is legitimately to|owner owes personal property and poll 
be inferred from the action which has | taxes in another county, the South Dakota 
been taken by them to be strongly prob-| Attorney General's office has ruled. 


ings never became the absolute property | 
of petitioner and it could lawfully do with 
them but one thing which was to pay them | 


secured no beneficial interest whatsoever 
There was as complete a|whom they have no trade dispute because 
f these earnings as could 
possibly be made under the circumstances. 


|The facts of this case are somewhat |the employer was at work, or where the|decision of the matter now before us.|band or wife of the applicant have been 
analogous to those in the Bettendorf case, | plaintiff itself was installing its product|Nor do we consider that the action of} paid,” the opinion explained. 
recently decided by this court in an opin-|and doing the work with its own men; | the 


Vv. 


Works, Inc., v. Chadwick, 227 Mass, 382.) able to be resorted to by them in the 
Decisions in Similar | pursuit of their purpose, and is within 


2 the charges of the bill. 
Cases Are Considered 
They have taken men away from work | 215. 
‘then being performed by employers with | We have not dealt with the question of 
the creation of a monopoly or with that 
the plaintiff’s product was being used, or|of interference with interstate commerce 
was to be used, upon the building where} because neither seems essential to the 





t} 
| 


Board of 
neither 


National 


Jurisdictional 
which we have held to be illegal in Pickett; Awards, to which 


the plaintiff 
e 
r 


pra, and A. T. Stearns Lumber Co. v. 
Howlett, 260 Mass. 45. They have given 
widespread notice to builders and build- 
ing contractors that, until the plaintiff 
enters into the agreement with them, 


terial here. + 
It follows that the plaintiff is ent 


submitted. 
Ordered accordingly ~ 


Aberthaw Con-| 
| struction Co, vy. Cameron, 194 Mass, 208, | 


jv. Walsh, supra; Burnham v. Dowd, su-|nor these defendants were parties, is ma-|list of the county where application for | 


itled | 
to a decree in the form of the decree|issue a license because he has been in- 


the report stated that jail sentences were 


Issuance of Auto License 
Clarified in South Dakota 


PrerrE, S. Dak., Aug. 5. 
A county treasurer is not authorized to 
refuse a motor vehicle license because the 


Killing 


im water... 


Under actual conditions 

“Chapter 181, Session Laws of 1931, pro- 
vides that no motor vehicle shall be li- 
censed until all delinquent personal prop- 
erty and poll taxes assessed against the 
applicant and charged on the tax lists of 
the county where the application for li- 
cense or registration is made shall have 
been paid, and if the applicant is married 
that such taxes assessed against the hus- 


| In the case supposed, it continued, 


“there are no taxes charged on the tax 


registration is made and the statute does | 
not authorize the treasurer to refuse to 


formed that there are unpaid taxes against 
the applicant in another county.” 





or in body fluids? 


to be the ideal antiseptic germicide for general per- 
sonal use. It was not offered to the public until; it 
had been tested and proved most rigidly —not only 
under favorable circumstances (as in the presence 
of water) but under the more difficult conditions in- 
duced by the presence of body fluids, saliva and serum. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York 





bacteria 


of use, Zonite will be found 
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Idaho to Release 


‘Right to Suspend 'Faith in International Peace 
Water for Crops’ 


Upheld in Oregon Improvement of Means for Pacific Settlement 
Se Viewed as World Need 


Railroads Contended Tariff | 
Containing Reductions in 
Carriers Charge Could Not 
Be Lawfully Set Aside 


SaLem, Orec., Aug. 5. 

The Public Utilities Commissioner of 
Oregon, Charles M. Thomas, in a recent 
order denied the contention of the rail- 
roads in that State that the Commis- 
sioner is not empowered by law to sus- 
pend a decrease in rates. 

The Commissioner also declared that 
this particular attempt to reduce certain 
freight rates appeared to be but a fore- 
runner of similar action with respect to 
other commodities, all designed to elimi- 
nate “at whatever cost” Other competing 
carriers, and would result in a rate war 
with carriers operating in the short-haul 














Cooperating to Prevent 
Damage to Orchards 





Borse, Ipano, Aug. 5. 

Following conferences between Senator 
William E. Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, Gov- 
ernor C. Ben Ross, representatives of the 
Idaho Power Company, water users, and 


| 
| 
‘ [Continued from Page 2.) 
tion of the Pact have been the subject | future international acts. The magnifi- 
of considerable discussion. The ae aa aoe opportunity and the compelling duty 
Briand Pact lays the cornerstone of a/ now open to us should spur us on to the 
new international social order. At pres- ; fulfillment of every opportunity that is 
ent, * obligates 59 of the a tae od aos lte cae - oe ony _ 
tions to renounce war as an instrum o exten ne policy which it so nobly 
of national policy and to seek the solu- | sets forth.” 
og of all at oe pA ge hg ge One of the principal questions raised | 
eae Sonntinel ahties ip bis ar cat ade | OY the pact is, What action will the pow- | 
Latin-American nations w at havelers take respecting the ‘limitation and re- | 
ren an intention, eo hae ane , duction of armaments? One of the prime | 
2x — : *{causes of war is fear, and one of the 
jon which seeks to further its national | most potent causes of fear is armament | 


dolicies by resort to war is denied the | competition. While arms embargoes, eco- 
genefits of the treaty. It will be Con-/nomic measures, and sanctions designed 
‘ronted with the condemnation of all the} to restrict hostilities already begun may 
yther parties to the agreement. | possibly be helpful to shorten the duration 

The great social significance of the Pact | of a war, arms limitation and reduction by 
is that it has effected a turn in the tide|agreement in time of peace is a preven- | 
of world affairs away from war towards | tive measure. 


lamation, Governor Ross has announced 
that 10,000 acre-feet of water for irriga- 
tion purposes in the principal fruit dis- 
trict will be released between Aug 10 and 
Sept. 1. 

This action, the Governor stated, is the 
result of the cooperation of the Idaho 
Power Company and the Federal Govern- 
ment and is designed to save a fruit crop 
having an estimated value of $500,000, as 
well as to prevent permanent damage to 
the orchards. 


it appears that there is a prospect of the 
disturbance of peaceful relations. 
At present theré is pending before the 


United States Senate, with a view to se- 


field V ISU It stops competitive arma- : C 

e . international peace. The period of con- | ment builing, creates international under- curing its advice and consent to ratifica- 
Filed Tariffs jonation and timid regulation of war-|standing and confidence, and promotes na-|tion the General Treaty of Inter-Ameri- 
The railroads had filed temporary tar-|fare is over. War is now renounced by'| tional security. It permits national budg-|can Arbitration. The provisions of this 
iffs providing lower freight rates on pe-j agreement and by a positive obligation | ets to be used for constructive social pur-|treaty are even more progressive than 
troleum and petroleum products, these| zo seek only pacific means of interna- | poses. those of the Keliogg series. It provides | 
rates to remain in effect until Sept. 30,]/tional settlement. The nations of the! Genuine reduction in armaments, land|f0r the submission to arbitration of all 
1931, on certain railroads, and until Dec.| world are on a new highway to interna-!and naval, will relieve mankind of an|Jegal questions. Questions excluded from 
31, 1931, on others. The Commissioner | ‘ional cooperation, law and order. They! enormous burden of taxation and help/@fbitration are those within the domestic 
issued an order suspending the effective| nave embarked on a common effort t0|to restore economic welfare throughout | Jurisdiction of any of the parties to a dis- 
date for 30 days from July 18. |abolish the institution of war. Mr. Kel-|{he world. The Washington naval con-|Pute. Such questions could not properly 
In moving to dismiss the suspension | logg in the course of the negotiations Of| ference of 1921 witnessed the beginning form the basis for international arbitra- 
order the carriers contended that the|the Pact wrote the French ambassador! of qa movement to limit naval armament tion. There are also excluded controver- 
Commissioner is empowered to suspend/that “The precise language to be em-|pby agreement between the great powers.|%eS Which affect the interest or refer to) 
only a new rate, which they interpreted| ployed in such a treaty is a matter of! striving for the limitation of armament /|the action of a state not a party to the 
to mean a rate on a commodity upon} indifference to the United States, so long!is one of the outstanding policies of the|tveaty. The broad formula of this treaty 
which no rate previously had been made.|as it clearly and unmistakably sets forth! aqministration. In selecting this line of |i8 a splendid commentary on the develop- 
They also contended that the Commis- | the determination of the parties to abol-j action President Hoover has pointed out|ment of the international mind in the | 

Sioner could not lawfully suspend a tariff|}ish war among themselves.” the best method of insuring the fulfill- | Western Hemisphere. ; 
containing a decrease in rates. The Pact has been criticized for failing; ment of the Kellogg pact. In his address! Possibly the most important step which 
In passing upon the carriers’ interpre-| to renounce national self-defense. It is of May 4, 1931, before the International | has not been taken to date by the United 
tation of what is meant by a “new” rate true that there is nothing in the treaty| Chamber of Commerce, in advocating the|States to implement the second article 
the Commissioner stated that the car-j which restricts or impairs in any way the’ reduction of the gigantic waste of compe-|of the Pact of Paris is entry into the 
riers had failed to consider three items: right of self-defense. That right is in-/tition in military establishments, the} World Court. As you are aware, protocols 
“(1) That the Legislature intended to en-| herent not only in every nation, but in president stated: | iwhich would provide for membership of 
act laws making regulation a fact, not a| every individual. Every State is free at, “{nternational confidence cannot be! the United States in the Permanent Court 
pretense. (2) That the Legislature ex-jail times, regardless of treaty provisions jyilded upon fear—it must be builded upon | for International Justice have been sub- 
pressly provided that the regulatory laws | to defend its territory from attack or in-|p9o9q will. The whole history of the world | mitted with unqualified endorsement by | 
should be construed liberally and not be|vasion. The Pact, however, does not give i. flied with chapter after chapter of the | the President to the Senate. There is but 
destroyed by technical interpretation. (3) | express recognition to the right of self-| faite to secure peace through either|one Permanent Court, and so far as we 
That in two sentences in the same section,| defense. To do this would give rise to competitive arms or intimidation.” }ean see into the future, there is no prac- 
in referring to hearing and order after| the same difficulty encountered in an etf-| |ticable possibility of the organization of 
hearing, and in connection with rates, the | fort to define aggression. It is the identi- London Conference 1 similar institution. It is at present sup- 
words ‘established, increased or changed’ ; cal question approached from the other E |ported by some 44 States. It has per- 
are used.” see. gy aaa a ‘ — aes Termed Successful formed its function successfully for several 
“In addition to all this,” the Co is- legitimate self-defense must of necessity | : : " pars. ‘ ‘ ose that any other 
sioner ieetiees, “the caetiats — to be left to the circumstances of each case | The London Naval Conference took it Tans wok ‘could be established. 
evade the general, accepted and customary | as it arises. The same situation is true its basis the Kellogg Pact and was a Suc- | Chief Justice Hughes, in referring to the 
@ use of the words themselves. Whenever in munitipal law, when cases arise in-|cess, For the frst time in history, ty obligations of the Pact of Paris, has 


|great naval nations have agreed to limit 
all classes of warships. And this is but 
the beginning. A conference is to meet | 
in 1932 on land armaments. Another 
{naval conference is scheduled for 1935. 
The Acting Secretary of State, Mr. Castle, | 
recently declared, “So far as limitation of 
armament is concerned, we shall forge 
straight ahead, striving for reduction in 
all lines to the limit of national safety.” 


volving acts of violence committed by in- 
dividuals. It is today incumbent on each) 
party to the Pact to fully justify its ac- 
tion as defensive in the eyes of the other 
parties to the agreement. 


a tariff is filed stating or establishing 
rates different from those in force, it is a 
new tariff and the rates are new rates.” | 

Commissioner Thomas in his order then 
stated that “in connection with the mo- 
tion (to dismiss the suspension) it is im- 
portant that the seriousness of the effect 
. regulation should be given considera- 
ion.” 

“At the present time,” he continued, “a ; 


stated: 
Need for International 


Tribunal Considered 


“To leave the law without its tribunal 
to declare it and to vindicate it by ju- 
dicial determination appropriate to the 
case and aecepted as binding, would be 
to make the pledge to resort to pacific 


‘Observation of Britain 
On Self-defense Cited 


The observation of the British Govern- 


proceeding is being heard before the In-| ment in the course of the negotiations: Hand in hand with progressive dis-| means a mocking futility. No nation can 
terstate Commerce Commission upon the to the effect that there are certain re- armament, provisicn must be made to ptr-| fulfill that promise and refuse judicial 
application of these particular carriers and| gions of the world, the welfare and in-/fect methods for international pacific | settlement of questions which call for the 
others for a horizontal raise of 15 per cent , tegrity of which constitute a vital interest settlement, if the pact is to be imple-| application of international law 


mented in good faith. If nations in times 
of tranquility do not organize practicable 
machinery for the pacific settlement of 


to its peace and safety and that the pro- 
tection of these regions against attack is 
to the British Empire a measure of self- 


in all rates. The decreases sought in the 
instant cases range from 1 to 64 per cent 
and approximate an average of 28 per 


edly participate in the administration of 
international justice, what more progres- 


cent. defense, is apparently not inconsistent | all disputes which may arise, it is almost) sive step could be taken that that of 
Will Shift Burden | with the general right of self-defense. | t0o much to hope that they can do so at becoming a member of the Permanent 

“The Commission is of the opinion that In the notes exchanged during the ne- | times when dark clouds of international! Court of International Justice? 
the application in the present case is but 8°Uiations of the Pact, the French govern- misunderstanding arise. May we not, therefore, conclude that 


The United States has long been a pro- 
tagonist of international arbitration, and 
it enjoys a splendid record in this field. 
But the tempo of international life has in- 
creased so rapidly, that new and improved 
machinery for pacific settlement is re- 
quired. The provisions of the Pact of 
Paris increase the need for readily avail- 
able international institutions for settling 
|disputes amicably. What progress has 
been made by the United States since the 
signing of the pact? What are the next 
steps to be taken? 

Today the United States has pacific set- 
tlement treaties with most of the nations 


! the outstanding issues presented by the 
Pact of Paris are good faith in its con- 
certed application and permanent main- 
tenance; the progressive limitation and 
reduction of armaments; and the im- 
provement of and constant resort to the 
means for pacific settlement. The steps 
that have been taken have accomplished 
much, but we can not rest on past accom- 
plishments in organizing peace. The 
forces of discord and conflict are 
present. Overcoming the obstacles 
world social order are largely dependent 
upon the development of the interna- 
tional mind, the will for peace, and tak- 


ment raised the question of its obligations 
under the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, the treaties of Locarno, and treaties 
guaranteeing neutrality. Suffice it to Say, 
that there is not necessarily any incon- 
sistency betwen the Covenant of the! 
League and an unqualified renunciation 
of war. Furthermore, the fundamental | 
objective of the League of Nations is to 
organize and maintain international peace. 
As to the treaties of Locarno, they are 
designed to prevent war. The Pact simply 
affords a double assurance that the 
Locarno treaties will not be violated by 
recourse to arms. As to treaties guaran- 


the forerunner of others of a similar na- 
ture upon other commodities, which will 
result in a rate war with other carriers 
operating in the short-haul field, and that 
the ultimate end sought by the railway 
carriers is the elimination at whatever 
cost of other competing carriers. This 
opinion has been supported by direct state- 
ments of not only competing carriers, but 
of representatives of the railway carriers | 
made in hearings before this Commission. 
Any attempt to destroy competition in the 
short-haul field through reduced rates will 
shift the burden of the loss, if any is sus- 
tained, to other commodities not involved 


aid hi ; lteeing neutrality, the acceptance of the of the world. Eight of the Root arbitra- ing action appropriate to the preserva- 
ee a en on file | Pact by all the European nations, r@fiders | tion treaties and 19 of the Bryan concilia-' tion of peace. : 
prevails. The caaiant therefore of these | the problem unimporiant. If a neutral-|ticn treaties are still in force. Twenty-| The solution of the problem involves 


four of the arbitration treaties of the type 
initiated by Mr. Kellogg and 16 new con- 
ciliation agreements, patterned after the 
| Bryan treaties, have become effective be- 
tween the United States and other coun- 
tries within the last three years .Negotia- 
tions for similar treaties are under way. 
|It is noteworthy that the arbitration 
treaties initiated by Mr. Kellogg are a dis- 
tinct advance over the Root treaties. The 
General Convention for Inter-American 
Conciliation, signed at Washington on Jan. 
5, 1929, has been ratified by the United! 
States. This convention pfovides that the | 
permanent commissions at Washington | 
and Montevideo shall exercise conciliatory | 
functions on their own motion, whenever | 


Six Months’ 


fundamentally the same principles found 
in any other political-social problem. It 
comes to this—is the constructive peace 
party or the destructive war party the 
most numerous and politically effective? 
A magnificent reversal in the trend of 
world affairs has been realized by the 
adoption of the Pact of Paris. But a 
reversal of trend does not mean that we 
have reached the goal. The best thought 
and energy of mankind must be devoted 
to the building of the new world social 
order. 

(The foregoing is the full text of 
an address delivered Aug. 4 at the 
Institute of Politics, Williamstown, 
Mass.) 


\ized state is attacked, the parties to the 
Pact regain liberty of action with respect 
to the treaty-breaking state. — 

Since the Pact became binding, the only 
; occasion for its interpretation and appli- 
| cation to a specific situation arose in con- 

j cti vi " yersy between Rus- 

If at the end of such period the compe- | nection with the controversy be 
tition has been eliminated no further tar-| Sia and China regarding the Chinese 
iffs need be filed and automatically, with- | Eastern Railway. Serious encounters oc- 
out the Commission having opportunity to| curred between the military forces of 
object thereto, the old rates will be in China and Russia. The Secretary of State, 
force and eifect. Mr. Stimson, initiated discussions with| 

“On the other hand. if such competi- | the governments of several other powers 
tion has not been eliminated and the Signatory to the Pact of Paris in regard 
carriers desire to continue under rates; to the situation in Manchuria. Mr. Stim- 
similar to the proposed rate or rates at | S0n stated on Dec. 2, 1929: 


any point lower, then the carriers may | . 
file other tariffs for such period as de- Efficacy Said to Depend 
Sincerity of Nations 


sired and continue in like manner until! On 
the situation becomes satisfactory, at, ~ 
“The efficacy of the Pact of Paris de- 
|pends upon the sincerity of the govern- 


which time they can return to the old and | 
high rates. 

“According to the carriers, this is a field| ments which are party to it. Its sole 
over which the Commission has no con-| sanction lies in the power of public opin- 
trol, notwithstanding these proposed rates | ion of the countries, constituting substan- 
may be discriminatory and destructive and! tially the entire civilized world, whose 
result in great injury to the public. If} governments have joined in the covenant. 
regulatory control is powerless in these|If the recent events in Manchuria are al- 
cases it is also powerless in similar cases.; lowed to pass without notice or protest 

Commission Helpless by any of these governments the intelli- 

“If it is true that the present cases are | gent strength of the public opinion of the 
but forerunners of a rate war in the short- | World in support of peace can not but be 
haul field and the Commission is powerless | impaired. ; : 
to suspend tariffs containing reduced| AS a result of the consultation with 
rates, it then follows that the Commission | other powers, a communication was ad- 
is helpless to prevent the very thing that |dressed by the United States to China 
the spirit of the law contemplates that | and Russia, calling attention to the pro- 
the Commission shall prevent. | visions of the Treaty for the Renunciation 


filings is that the original rates stand as 
inactive upon intrastate traffic until the 
supplemental rates have expired. 
“Assuming the motion is sustained, the 
railroad carriers can operate under the 
reduced rates for the short period named. 
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Drop in Value of Foreign Trad 

















[Continued from Page 1.] 


enue for July at $34.479,507, compared|even while the value of the commodities 
with $26,196,399 in July, 1930. July rev-/| declines. 
enue from customs duties also was larger; Federal experts in analyzing the im- 
than June, and June, in turn, was higher! port situation have reached the conclu- 
than May, so that a three-month period| sion that the reason the imports are 
of increases is on record. holding up, or rather the reason that 
The fact that the value of the imports; the decline has been checked, is an in- 
declined does not controvert the Treas-'creased activity on the part of American 
ury’s figures even though the bulk of the| manufacturing industries. This is deemed 
tariff rates in the 1930 law are of the ad|to be true because the bulk of American 
valorem type. There is a percentage of|imports are raw products or commodities 
specific duties operative large enough to|imported for further 




























themselves upon a method for resolving 


















































‘Utility and the Government’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


officials of the Federal Bureau of Rec-/| 


If the United States is to wholeheart- | 


ever | 
to} 


processing before! 


sonable and also that the Commission , Principal countries: 

may suspend the rate or fare proposed to|by peaceful means the issues of the con-  peigium ....... seveven $4,948,548 §2 025 351 $27,289,302 $16,516,707 $6 
be established, increased or changed. The | troversy. cn EEE eee thSseonspnensne ss "4 7169 869 T966.321 1028 888 2 
section as a whole clearly indicates that| Similar notes were addressed to Russia | PiMmanne s-:-::+rsssssssereers be 5,516,340 59,080,620 37,260,203 11 
the Legislature intended that this Com-|and China by several other powers, and | Germany 00000. Deis apest 8,936,671 95,718,870 63,301 261 16 

mission should have the power to suspend|the action taken by the United States! Greece ............ sakes 288,366 7,313,183 6,958,892 

and then ascertain whether the rate pro-| received a favorable response from 27 | Irish Free State «..ssseeeeseeeee . 90,307 4,747,099 1,699,701 
‘ i. ce ae Sag TOMA se5-cioasisstasdtektdacheasads ‘ 4,269,426 47.191.708 29,681,653 6, 
posed is just and reasonable. nations. Fortunately for the peace Of the | veneriands ........cccescseceucs ‘ 2,201,207 27:874,387 15,680,151 7. 
“In view of the foregoing, it is there-| world, the two contending nations initi- MRE icc vies ska cddtcteaakhs ka e 578,024 11.367 101 12'270,738 ; 
fore ordered that the motion of the car-| ated direct negotiations to render possible | goviet Russia in Europe ..++...++. ‘ 1,403,560 11,289,368 6,294,021 2 
riers to dismiss should be and is hereby 2 vacific solution of the controversy. The Spain sadbasds chaesetencabed ‘ 3.190.11) = ass 18.08 738 18-930.088 3 
"EY ” . ro i ig : is "eC > SwWeden  ... wc rcccccvccscevessecese 25 2 2. 900 OG 24,068 D, : 
overruled. 'action taken in this case is a precedent eee tats NEPA RGRAtES Peau : 2 888,004 1,847,991 19,099,270 11,618,164 1 
|for the future application of the pact. = AERA MIMOABOA 4... 03scra0cbedace 15,521,858 11,000,427 120,729,849 70,564,120 47 
® * is significant that no attempt was made | canada n SRS retee a. . 36,522,094 22,853,654 219,405,954 139,603,518 59 
Maine Agency Organized ito determine which nation was the ag-|Central America ......eeeereeee +e 4,220,640 2,952,430 23,202,049 19,139,474 6 
For Accident P ion | sressor. Identic statements were sent to Aine Groosit © Toelaso §=— ooueseaT §=— a0g1aSaS 

J . +. ‘ . , ‘ch 39.547 7 2: 5 f ‘ J 5A! 

or Actident Prevention |China and Russia simultaneously. _. | Dominican ‘iepudli 1,002,116 787,814 4,884,303 2.170.373 
Avocusta, Me., Aug. 5,| . President Hoover stated on July 24, 1929, | argentina , 4.109.390 9,644,720 53,093,777 17,211,738 12 
; : “ithe date that the pact became effective: | Brazil 10,320,951 8,804,736 71,777,594 61,630,298 4 
Walter J. Brennan, recently named by|\; Gore predict that the influence of|Chile ... 3,995,486 3.335.681 36,011,796 24,631,288 3 
the State Labor Commissioner, Charles | , P : ‘ati Colombia 6,954,842 7,324,579 53,431,068 40,596,489 2 

O. Beals, to be industrial safety engineer | ‘he Treaty for the Renunciation of War | gouador ... 457,768 368.170 2844,942 2'010,278 
in the Labor Department, is organizing q| Will be felt in a large proportion of all | Peru a a rin teri eee Sia aae : 

. . * x ——_—_—— —— ont — Urug y 2 6 . ‘ 10,° 26 74: 
safety bureau. He is arranging for meet- — : | Ganteale 3.829.236 2,250,155 19,514,466 17,402,989 2 
ings of executives and engineering repre-| study the accident reports filed with the | British India .....,...6.+-seeeeeeee 8.486.998 6,133,313 63,899.53: 32,140,617 2 
sentatives of the various manufacturing | Industrial Accident Commission to learn | British Malaya .....++--ssseesesees 13 120.680 7-392 488 87.878 699 46 730 569 . 
groups to discuss safety problems of in-|why accidents occur, if they could have Faery megane tae hin nore t ceee eet 439.237 361.071 6.211 552 3.842.174 1 
dustry, interchange experiences in indi-| been prevented, and if so, by what means.! Netherland East Indies pat 4.261.180 2,914,979 31,548,267 18,568,060 2 
vidual plants and stimulate greater in-|In a safety bulletin to be issued monthly | Japan : seseteeeeeaees - 15.347.812 = 14,988-295 = 136,065,226 oa 
terest in reducing lost time accidents, he|a section will be devoted to descriptions | Philippine Islands ......+...++ 13,308,954 10,164,889 67 537.789 56,854.213 3 
@@ has just made known in an oral state-|of these accidents and suggestions made| AUSOe 00 aves 1'509.659 306 258 7369 043 2'174'546 3 
ment. to prevent others of like nature in the| gritish South Afric 412,207 476,632 3,643,072 2.416.310 3 
Mr, Brennan said he will constantly |future, he stated, ESYDt seccccccscccccce on 366,829 424,838 12,191,588 2,430,635 1 


Governor Murray | 


Orders Oklahoma 


| : 
| guest to Legislature for 
Change in Rate of State 


Production Tax 


| 


| 


Oxtanoma €rry, OK1A., Aug. 5. 


| 
| 


sued his Official order declaring martial | 
law in and around 3,106 oil wells in pro-| 


| rated fields of Oklahoma, and the fields 
{in which the wells are included, and di- 


|recting the closing down of the producing , 


| wells. wells, those 


Only stripper pro- 
| cepted. 

The Governor's order declared it was 
;necessary to take such action “in order 
to protect the school children of the State, 
|conserve its natural resources, and pre- 
vent their exhaustion and waste; to pro- 
tect the rights of the taxpayers in and 
to the revenues from such resources, and 
to uphold the guaranties of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States to the independent 
{producers against taking their property 
without due process of the law, and to 
establish justice and equity for them.” 


Protects Citizens 

The Governor declared in his order it 
was necessary to protect the citizens of 
the State from “general monopolistic con- 
trol” of their natural resources by “cor- 
rupt combinations of capital,” who pro- 
duce, trdnsport, refine and sell oil. He 
deciared the independent producer pio- 
neered the business and is entitled 
protection. 


Austin, Tex., Aug. 5. 
Gov. Ross S. Sterling has submitted to 
the Legislature the subject and a request 
that the Legislature change the present 
2 per cent gross production tax on oil 
to a tax of 2 cents per barrel. ; 
Present prices of oil, his message said, 
are so low that the State is getting only 
about one-fourth the normal production 
tax revenue. He pointed out the 2-cent 
tax would be equivalent to the present 


Governor attached for 


action. 

Governor Sterling stated orally that his 
message was designed to improve revenues 
of the State to a point to avoid raising 


a prepared bill 


port of the government above the present 
| 27 cents: 

Members of the House, in discussion, 
orally insisted that submission of this tax 
change had opened for consideration all 
forms of taxation. 

In another message to the Legislature 
Governor Sterling urged prompt action on 
his suggestion that a separate Commis- 
sion be created to enforce the conserva- 
tion laws. He also proposed amendments 
jto the laws designed to strengthen them. 


Laws Held Valid 
The Governor stated that he assumed 
the present laws to be valid in view of 
the recent opinion of the Federal court, 
|which held that the Railroad Commission 


ders for the purpose of maintaining prices. 
(A summary of the court’s opinion was 
printed in the issue of July 31.) 


|sion of the United 
|Governor said in his message, “that it 
would be unwise to attempt radical 
|changes in our existing laws. Any at- 
|tempt at their amendment or modification 
should retain their general structure and 
ideas, and not inject changes that would 
invite any new attacks upon them. 

“I think it prudent that these statutes 
be only made plainer, so as to further 
define physical waste, if necessary, and 
!supplemented with more adequate and ex- 
peditious procedural provisions. * All 
price-fixing attempts must be avoided.” 

Governor Sterling stated that he hopes 
| sufficient progress will be made with mat- 
{ters now under consideration so _ that 
within a few days he may submit to the 
| Legislature “other subjects of vital in- 
| terest.” 


States Court,” 





Waste Papers in Hong Kong 

The United States supplied 97 per cent 
of the waste newspapers imported into 
|Hong Kong, China during the fiscal year 
| ended April 30, 1931. Total receipts 
}amounted to 26,545 short tons. These pa- 
|pers are in demand by manufacturers of 
| fireworks, and as a substitute for window 
‘glass. (Department of Commerce.) 


e 


Slackens as Rate of Decline in June Is Checked 


{| Continued importation would hardly oc- 


cur unless the manufacturing interests 
‘were using the shipments at once under 
| the business practices of the last two years 
when hand-to-mouth buying prevailed 
In the following tabulation is shown the 
value of American exports and imports 
for June and for the six months ended 
June 30, with comparable statistics for 
the corresponding periods of 1930, the 
segregation being by grand divisions and 


“However, the Commission does not be- | of — puree Ll coriga ton £2 | result in an increase in total receipts;distribution at retail. ‘py countries engaged in the trade: 
iev i resort to pacific settlement. ince the 
lieve that the contention of the carriers United oo does not maintain diplo- ———————IMPORTB._ FROM————_———_ —____________EXPORTS TO——_—___—_—__ 
is correct. nit se aoa : . Month of June Six months ending June Month of June Six months ending June 
“In using the words ‘new rates’ the Leg- | matic relations with the Soviet regime, the 30 ; 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 
islature has but voiced the usual and ac-/ United States statement was communl- Europe se Seat aeaeas 23 47,480,494 — $510,986,010 — $321,354,845 122,821,016 $88,149,058 $951,784,956 —$636,077.763 
cepted term, for every rate tlat displaces cated to Russia through the French gov- | North America ....... oeesnesdecess . 44,455,582 420,561,458 271,899,605 92,077,134 51,246,738 571,807,690 346,550,273 
catia: is a new rate and the pe dis- ernment. The American Government took South America ...... ereeeeccoees . hw yer aes 86 be ped 27,682,078 12,868,840 185,243,520 94,884,104 
PAS y rate an € dls- ; — - ee Sint Asia cnhstaneenaecsnaeaecasnae 51,567,887 482,363,725 1,027, 34,461,941 27,172,981 248,993,918 185,926,115 
placed becomes the old rate. occasion to express its earnest hope that Oceania “12/0 IINIIININ. 3,129.46 1.188845 18,998,531 10,769,415 9151202 3'104.431 35098. 768 21.569.196 
“The Legislatute has said that the bur- these two countries would refrain _ | SR Ray eee Rie Bere SAS ° 5,013,465 2,773,417 41,682,357 19,785,777 8,507,382 4,647,861 52,788,741 31,093.336 
e ; ; seat ye™ potas pie 
den is upon the carrier to show that the measures of hostility and would find it ee mo TEMS ardtcheaheiane _ seicctimeneereenon ——— — sneinemerraise senescent: 
rate or aves proposed is just and rea- | possible to come to an agreement between MEME Sitenesccnes eoceccccccese $250 342 760 534,234 $1 735,984 750 $1,107,227,997 $294 700,753 e167 189,900 $2,075 717,593 $1,316,226,787 











566,482 $4,651,670 $32,223,488 
286,327 332,762 2 920 
917,684 1,684,151 16 602,64: 
157,171 8,688,175 72,833,654 
456,448 10,818,619 89,380,258 
793,864 518,525 2,419,718 
923,236 573,658 2,948,685 
239,647 3,622,464 26,491,059 
833,648 4,805,639 33,463 368 
762.321 670,154 6,209,297 
805,642 12,618,056 68,781 388 
169,059 2,288,878 19,372,863 
702,925 2,874,073 18,214,658 
023,494 807,229 4.785,809 
900,977 30,914,639 227,011,832 
621,795 35,029,796 232,494,185 
666,284 3,744,347 25,039,871 
506,965 4,339,679 990, 34,222,054 
528,071 3,943,366 55,421,312 28.257,094 
718,397 553,137 4,646,946 3,136,583 
082,660 4,295,484 71,643.404 30,587,249 
252,541 1,734,124 30,790,658 14,726,421 
113,228 1,774,663 23,812,837 15,515,762 
028,211 1,791,257 13,225,860 10,543,915 
424,891 231,954 2,501,453 1,610,775 
326,142 596 888 9,364,581 4,241,491 
685,875 934,537 11,409,391 6,418,843 
228,309 1,099,657 18,198,349 9,024,863 
2,900,787 2,749,768 23,507,976 20,841,623 
921,446 421,777 5,914,079 2,652,561 
834.955 7,534,583 46,183,427 36,740,524 
923,146 1,080,584 8.463 ,329 6,341,598 
436.140 1,014,099 15,356,545 8,477,458 
605,623 8.798.167 96,935,079 78,226,847 
422.781 4.378.451 35,593,006 25,963,825 
307,194 2,047,515 47,323,348 14,416,751 
713,681 963.214 16,731,858 6,692,005 
455,543 2,019,901 21,314,110 14,230,479 
015,064 436,748 5,372,614 2,839,401 


Oil Wells Closed! 


Texas Executive Submits Re- 


Gov. William H. Murray last night is-| 


ducing less than 25 barrels daily, are ex- | 


valuation tax on $1 per barrel of oil. The | 


the ad valorem property tax rate for sup- | 


was not authorized to issue proration or-| 


“It appears to me, in view of this deci-| 
the | 


|Insurance Agenis | Aceid 


Regulation Sought 


| 

Proposal for Licensing Made 

To Special Session of 
Texas Legislature 


{ 
i | 

AusTIN, Tex., Aug. 5. 
(H. 34) was introduced in the 
|Special session of the Texas Legislature 

Aug. 1 by Representative McCombs to 
}provide for the licensing and regulation 
of life, health and accident insurance 
| agents. 

The bill provides that applications for | 
a license shall be made to the Board of | 
{Insurance Commissioners which shall is- | 
sue it if it is determined that the appli- 
cant is of good character. Licenses would ; 
‘remain in force indefinitely until sur- | 
rendered voluntarily, canceled for cause 
or the agent no longer has an appoint- 
;ment to act for an admitted life insur- | 
ance company. All appointments by li- 
censed companies are to be recorded with 
the Board of Insurance Commissoners. | 

Provision is made in the bill for can- | 
cellation of agents’ license for law viola- 
j tions or bad character after the agent is 
given an opportunity to show cause why 
his license should not be canceled. Re- 
dress in the courts is given those whose 
applications are refused or whose licenses 
are canceled. 

The bill provides that no person may 
engage in business as a life insurance 
agent until hcensed and until appointed 
an agent for an authorized company. So- 
liciting for nonadmitted company is pro- 
| hibited. 


Treasury of State 
Receives Interest 


On Bonding Fund 


May Not Legally Accumulate 
In the Fund Itself, Says 


A bill 


to | 


| 


| Attorney General of 
| South Dakota 
| a 

Prerre, S. Dax., Aug. 5. 


Interest earned on monev held by the 
State bonding fund may not legally accu- 
mulate in the fund but must oe paid inte 
the State treasury and credited to the 
general fund, Attorney General M. Q. 
,Sharpe recently held in an opinion sub- 
mitted to the State Insurance Commis- 
|} sioner, C. R. Horswill. His ruling follows 
jin full text: 
| Dear, Sir In your letter of the 17th 
inst. you inquire wheether the interst on 
|moneys in the State bonding fund sheuld 
accumulate in that fund or be turned into 
the general fund. 

Section 7039-D of the Hipple Code of 

1929 provides that all premiums paid to 
the Commissioner of Insurance shall be 
credited to a fund to be known as 
; State bonding fund and none of the 
;moneys so derived shall revert into the 
| State treasury but shall accumulate from 
;}year to year until such fund shall cover 
{all liability and provide the surplus herein 
| ($250,000) after which the excess shall re- 
vert to the general fund of the State. 

It will be observed that the bonding 
fund referred to in this section is de- 
nominated the State bonding fund. Noth- 
ing is said in the section as to interest, 
or where interest shall be credited which 
is earned from this fund 

Only the premiums are mentioned as 
being allowed to accumulate from year to 
year until the fund covers all liabilities 
and provides a surplus of $250,000. But 
section 6886 provides that the total in- 
terest paid by all depositaries of State 
funds shall be paid into the State treas- 
ury and credited to the general fund ex- 
cept interest belonging to the permanent 
school funds and the interest and income 


funds, which shall be credited to such 
funds. 

The interest and income fund is the 
interest On permanent school funds and 


the income from school and public lands. 
Thus, under the provisions of section 6886, 
interest on all State funds must be paid 
into the State treasury and credited to the 
general fund except interest belonging to 
the school and public land fund. It is, 
therefore, my opinion that the interest 
on the State bonding fund must be paid 
into the State treasury and credited to 
the general fund. 


Compensation Saving 
For North Carolina 


New Schedule of Medical Fees 
Is Adopted 


Raveicn, N. C., Aug. 5. 
A saving of approximately $100,000 in 
medical surgical and hospital expenses 
under the State workmen's compensation 
law will be made annually as a result of 
® new schedule of fees for such services 
and follow-up work among employes, em- 
ployers and insurance carriers, Industrial 
Commissioners J. Dewey Dorsett and T. 
A. Wilson said Aug. 4 
Schedule Adopted 
The new schedule of medical, surgical 


and hospital fees worked out by the Com- | 
of two years of ex- | 


mission as a result 

perience in operation of the law and dis- 
cussing fees with medical men throughout 
‘the State, and adopted unanimously by a 
committee of the Medical Society last week 

i Greensboro at a meeting with the Com- 
mission, will be only a part of the savings, 
Commissioner Dorsett said. 

Commissioner Dorsett left Raleigh Aug 
4 for a two-weeks trip throug the indus- 
jtrial section to confer with officials 
te be made in the operation of the law 
and in connection with the reduced fees. 
| He will visit Winston-Salem, High Point, 
| Charlotte, Asheville, Morganton, Sylva and 
;other points, conferring with leaders of 
| groups, including textile, furniture, to- 
; bacco, mining, lumbering and allied op- 
erations. 

This will be followed, early in September, 
by a conference of probably 200 officials 
and adjusters for insurance carriers writ- 
ing compensation insurance in this State, 


part of the movement for lower premium 
costs, he said, 

The medical committee, composed Dr 
John B. Wright, Chairman, and Dr. Hugh 
Thompson, Raleigh; Dr. L. A. Crowell, 
Lincolnton; Dr. A. G. Brenizer, Charlotte; 
Dr. J. K. Pepper, Winston-Salem, unani- 
mously approved the schedule of fees at 
the Greensboro meeting calling on the 
Commission to watch out for the doctors 
who would keep an injured employe in 
the hospital or away from work for a 
longer period than necessary, thus increas- 
ing the cost 

For the first two years of operation of 
the law, the medical, surgical and hos- 
pital costs were about $650,000 a year. The 
saving of $100,000 will be an important 
item, finally reflected in reduced premium 
costs, Mr, Dorsett said, 


_—— 


the | 


of } 
various industrial groups on improvements | 


to be held at Charlotte, relative to their} 





ents Rank. 
Fifth as Death 


Cause in State 


Pennsylvania Department of 
Health Says Fatalities in 
Automobile Mishavs Are 
Leading Factor 


Harrispurc, Pa., Aug. 5. 

Accidents were the fifth leading cause 
of death in Pennsyivania last year, ac= 
cording to the State Department of Health. 
There were 8,583 accidental deaths in the 
State last year. Automobile fatalities led, 
accou=ting for 28.2 per cent of the total, 


the Department stated. The announce- 
ment follows in full text: 


There were 8,583 deaths from accidental 
causes in Pennsylvania last year. Based 


'on 100,000 population this total is equiva- 


lent to a rate of 88.9 which places fatal 
accidents as the fifth leading cause of 
death in the Commonwealth. If suicides 
and homicides weve added to this list the 
rate would be second only to heart dis- 
ease. The seriousness of this record is 
evident when it is considered that a large 
majority of the deaths could have been 
prevented. In 1930, external causes con- 
Stituted 9.3 per cent of the total mortality. 


Accidents Increasing 


Since 1921 there has been a gradual in- 
crease in the number of accidental deaths. 
However, the highest rate during this pe- 
riod was in 1923. The peak of accidental 
mortality during the past 25 years was 
reached in 1917 and 1918. The individual 
causes which contributed most to the to- 
tals of these two years were burns (ex- 
cluding conflagration), traumatism by fall, 
traumatism in mines and quarries and 
railroad atcidents. Doubtless the in- 
creased industrial activity produced by the 
World War accounts in part for the un- 
usual gains of that time. 

Unlike some ‘mortality causes, the acci- 
dental fatality is not peculiar to any sex, 
color or age. In 1929, the last year for 
which statistics by agé are available, there 
were 1,192 accidental deaths of children 
under 10 years and 849 of persons over 75 

The majority of the latter 


years of age. 
were due to falis while a great number of 
the fatalities in the younger age group 
was attributed to the automobile. Al- 
ihcugh more deaths from accidental 
causes are recorded in the urban sections 
of the State than in the rural areas, the 
gains are more apparent than real, The 
total for cities would be decreased materi- 
ally if adjustment were made for place of 
accident. 


Auto Fatalities Lead 


Of the 1930 deaths, automobile fatalities 
were by far the leaders, comprising 28.2 
per cent of the total with accidental falls 
making up 20.6 per cent and mine atci- 
dents third in rank. Climatic conditions 
were responsible for 426 deaths in the 
State while lightning claimed 13 victims. 
Accidents associated with transportation 
resulted disastrously in 3,106 cases. Of 
these, 16 were travelers by air. In several 
instances the deaths were connected with 
some form of recreation such as swimming 
and hunting. It should be noted also 
|that dangers are not restricted only to 
| industry and travel but are ever present 
in the home as well. 


| 


New York Insurance Fund 
Increases Advance Discount 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 5. 

The New York State Insurance Fund 
announuced today that it would increase 
its advance discount on workmen's com- 
pensation insurance rates to 25 per cent 
as of Sept. 1, 1931. This increase in the 
State fund's discount takes effect at the 
same time that an average increase of 
15 per cent in the compensation insurance 
rates of all carriers becomes operative, it 
Was pointed out. 

Charles G. Smith, manager of the State 
fund, said that this advance increase in 
the discount carries out the organization's 
established policy of furnishing insurance 
| protection to the employers of the State 
;at the lowest net cost consistent with 
maintaining proper reserves and surplus. 





a oe an . 
Condition Statement Given 
For Insurance Affiliate 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 5. 
An examination into the condition and 
affairs of the Homeland Insurance Com- 
pany of America, an affiliate of the United 
States branch of the North British & 
Mercantile Insurance Company, Ltd., 
shows the company to be in possession 
of total admitted assets of $2,419,781 and 
| total liabilities of $485,435 as of Dec. 31, 
| 1930, according to a report filed by the 
| State Superintendent of Insurance, George 
S. Van Schaick. With capital of $1,000,- 
; 000 and surplus $934,345 the surplus to 
policyholders was brought to $1,934,345. 


In the underwriting and investment ex- 
hibit the loss from underwriting in the 
three and one-half year period from June, 
| 1927, was $240,221 and the gain from in- 
| vestments $174,566, making the net loss 
| to surplus $65,654. 


| 
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Government to Take Over) 
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Trunk Line Arteries After 
50-year Period 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


with considerable competition in this di- | 
rection. 


The direct consequence of this develop- | 
ment in the automobile traffic has been) 
a marked improvement in roads. 

About three years ago the Government 
established the “Azienda Autonoma Statale ; 
Stradale” for the purpose of maintain- 
ing, repairing, and building Italian high- 
ways. The main highways connection 
the principal Italian cities have already 
been completely’ repaired, with very few 
exceptions, and the program for the next 
few years provides for many more im- 
provements and new roads. 


In this region, especially where high- 
ways have been somewhat neglected dur- 
ing recent years, many improvements have 
been made. The development of the State 
and provincial highways 1s necessarily 
limited in certain respects. These high- 
ways not only serve to comnect the im- 
portant cities but also are means of com-| 
munication with other countries, and are 
used extensively by animal drawn vehicles. 

Owing to this kind of traffic, certain in- 
clines and curves in the highways must be 
left, and it is therefore impossible to re- 
construct entirely ideal automobile high- | 
ways out of the existing roads. 


Because of the growth in motor traffic, | 
the idea of special automobile highways 
was conceived and put into execution in 
various districts. There is quite a dif-| 
ference in travelling on ordinary high- 
ways, no matter how well they may be 
constructed, and travelling on  special| 
automobile roads. e i 


Greater Safety and Speed 


On the latter, automobiles may be | 
driven at their maximum speed without 
thought of crossroads and slow traffic 
whether by day or by night. Furthermore, 
at regular intervals there are guardhouses 
with telephone connections and filling sta- | 
tions. For these and various other rea- 
sons, travelling on special automobile 
highways is preferable, and the cost of 
their upkeep is compensated by greater 
safety and speed. | 


The so-called “Autostrade” or automo- | 
bile highways were begun in Italy only! 
a few years ago, and are divided into two} 
classes. 

The first class includes highways built 
for the tourist trade, such as the roads 
between Milan and the Lakes, Florence 
and the seaside (Mediterranean), Naples 
and Pompeii, Rome and Ostia. 

A second class highway is the road from 
Turin to Fiume, which is partly completed 
and partly under construction. This high- 
way will be the main artery of communi- | 
cation between the eastern and western! 
extremities of the Italian Peninsula in 
the north and will become the most im- 
portant highway in Italy. . 

It passes through the following cities: 
Turin, Milan, Bergamo, Brescia, Verona, 
Vicenza, Padova, Venice (Mestre), Trieste 
(Sistiana), Fiume (Giussici). 

For the last two years there has been 
in active service the arteried highway 
from Milan to Bergamo. The Turin- 
Milan highway is in the final stages of 
construction, and the Bergamo-Brescia 
highway is nearing completion. The Pa- 
dova-Venice (Mestre) road was begun a 
short time ago. 


Distance Cut Down 


It is interesting to note that the| 
projected trunk highway Trieste-Venice 
will considerably decrease the present road 
distance between the two towns, and give 
access to Udine and Gorizia. Moreover, 
the Trieste-Fiume trunk highway will 
solve the problem of communication be- 
tween these two towns. The projects and 
the estimated cost of the automobile high- | 
ways, Fiume-Thieste-Venice and Padova- 
Vicenza-Verona, Brescia, have already; 
been submitted to the authorities and re- 
ceived general approval. 

The Fiume-Trieste section is of spe- 
cial interest. These two towns are at 
present connected by one very indirect 
railroad. The present State highway, be- 
cause of its original winding route, can 
never become an ideal “Autostrade” or 
automobile road, even if it be improved. 

The total length of the Fiume-Turin 
trunk highways of the “Autostrade” will 
be approximately 580 kilometers, and it 
will therefore be possible to cover the| 
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| cent rate increase, before Claude R. Porter, 


Serious 


iness by reducing wages and otherwise 


'Burden on Farmers 


‘Commerce Commision. 


|cial ruin. Two were opposed to any increase 


|ing Company of Brewer, the New England} 
| Retail 


|Great Works, the Savings Bank Associa- 


. « FINANCE 











Views on Proposed Increase in Charges 





PortLanpD, Me., Aug. 5.—A financial crisis | 
may be caused at any time by manipu- 
lation of expenditures on the part of the 
railroads, W. K. Sanderson, former gen- 
eral freight agent of the Maine Central! 
Railroad, charged today at the second ses- 
sion of the hearing on the proposed 15 per 


member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
misson and Irving L. Kock, examiner for 
the Commission. ' 

Mr. Sanderson, appearing as “an ulti- 
mate consumer, since commerce and in- 
dustry are interested merely in the rela- 
tionship of rates, being in position to pass 
. burden along to the consumer,” read 


his indictment into the record over the 
protest of William Myers, attorney for the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford. 
irregularities in the manage- 
ment of railroads have been found by the 
| Interstate Commerce Commission and it is 
| powerless at present to cope with the sit- 
uation, he said, expressing his opinion 
that the Commission should have au- 
thority which would enable it to punish 
roads adopting such methods, 





Claims Inefficiency 


In Railway Operation 


Robert P. Hazzard, of Gardiner, shoe 
manufacturer, charged that in seeking the 
increase in rates the railroads are at- 
tempting to pass on to shippers the finan- 
cial burden resulting from their own in- 
efficiency. If the carriers are wise, he as- 
serted, they will seek to obtain more busi- 


curtailing expenses instead of alienating 
business by raising rates. Railroad work- 
ers should, not be a preferred class if 
wages in /other industries are coming 
down, he skid, nor should return on rail- 
road securities be put in a class by them- 
selves. . 

Claude H. Swain, representing the ship- 
pers of Concord, N. H., urged a flat rate 
assessment against each carload of freight 
loaded and unloaded instead of a rate in- 
crease, arguing that such a system would | 
not drive shippers to bus lines as quickly. | 

The public is convinced that freight) 
rates now are too high, Norris W. Ford, 
of the Manufacturers Association of Con-| 
necticut, declared, contrasting the con-| 
stant increase in rates with the general! 
decline in commodity prices. nates al- | 
ready are detrimental to the recovery of | 
industry and should be lower instead of | 
higher, he said. : i 

Percentage rates tend to pull the freight | 
walls ever closer, to New England and} 
crowd shippers ever closer to ruin, W. F. 
Price, of Glastonbury, Conn., sai@y point 
ing out how a rate increase would limit 
even more the already freight-limited area | 
in which New England can compete. 





ont 


' 


And Industires Feared 


Ruination of the pulp, shoe, cotton mill | 
and shore fisheries industries and an in- 
surmountable burden for agriculture in| 
New England would result from the 15 per 
cent increase in freight rates, witnesses 
declared yesterday as the hearing on the 
increase sought by the railorads opened | 
before Claude R. Porter of the Interstate 


Fourteen persons appeared at the hear- 
ing yesterday to present their sides of the 
case and of these three favored the in- 
crease. Seven opposed the plan proposed 
by the carriers but would be amendable 
to some other plan worked out on a more 
satisfactory basis if an increase be found 
necessary to save the railroads from finan- 


and two confined their testimony to relat- 
ing how an increase of any sort would 
effect their business. 

Represented at the hearing were the 
Commonwealth Shoe Company of Boston, 
the New England Shoe and Leather As- 
sociation, the New England Traffic League, 
the United Drug Company, the Boston 
Wool Trade Association, the Maine Electric 
Company, the New England Paper and 
Pulp Asociation, the Eastern Manufactur- 


Grain Dealers Asociation, the 
Massachusetts Fisheries Association, the 
Penobscot Chemical Fibre Company of 


tien of Maine, the New York City Mer-! 
chants’ Association, the Chamber of Com-; 
merce of the State of New York, The Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce and the New 
Bedford Chamber of Commerce. 


Three Witnesses Favor 


;reaching the Chicago market. 


| crease would be prohibitive for the indus- 


| selves as being willing to consider a rate! 


|Plea for Higher Rail Schedules 


| was transmitted to Chairman Ezra Brain- 


distance in a minimum of five hours in| P roposed Increase 


high speed cars. The three persons favoring an increase 


Today on the existing roads such 4) were Harry M. Nelson, of Portland, repre- 
speed would be impossible because of the} senting the Savings Bank Association of | 


cross-roads and the large number of} 
towns, villages and cities to pass through. | 
The railroad journey from Fiume to Turin | 
occupies 16 hours, and the advantage of| 
the Fiume-Turin “Autostrade” is there- | 

fore evident. ! 

The construction of the Fiume-Turin| 
trunk line will be advantageous to various 
important towns in the provinces, for it 
will be possible to connect these towns; 
with the main trunk line. For example, ; 
on the Venice-Fiume section junction) 
roads could connect the trunk line with 
Udine from Palmanova, with Gorizia from 
Velesse, with Trieste from Sistiana, with | 
Postumia from Opicina, with Mount 
Nevoso from Basovizza and with Abazia, 
Fiume, et cetera from Giussici. 

Traffic to Be Increased 

This new “Autostrade” will certainly in- 
crease road traffic in the district. The 
trunk line will be joined to the above- 
mentioned provincial roads and to many 
others, and will bring the cities and coun- 
try districts nearer together. There should 
also be an increase in road traffic be- 
tween this section of Italy and Vienna, | 
Budapest, Lubljana and Zagreb. | 

The highway in question will bring the) 
three principal ports of the northern 
Adriatic closer together. It will thus be 
seen that this region can only gain through 
the construction of the new highway, 

\.whether it be from a business or from a) 
tourist point of view. | 

The total expenses connected with the 
construction of this new road will amount 
to about 700,000,000 lire ($35,000,000) which! 
is not high in comparison with the cost of 
a new railroad line of the same length 
(580 kilometers). e 

The “Autostrade” are to be operated by 
separate companies each of which will be 
in charge of one of the eight trunk lines 
as previously specified. The organization 
may be likened to an automobile railroad 
company owing to the way it is consti- 
tuted, 

The highways under the supervision of 
the various companies will be used only by 
motor vehicles, no animal-drawn vehicles 
being permitted on them. The companies 
have been granted the concession of the! 
several trunk roads under special con-| 
ventions. After 50 years the State be- 
tomes the sole proprietor without further 
tompensation. 

Government Subsidy 

The sections Turin-Milan-Bergamo- 
Brescia were financed in part by the paid- 
in capital of the shareholders of the re- 
speetive companies, by specia) bonds is-| 
sued for the purpose, and by the govern- 








| ment subsidy, which amounts to one-third 


‘mitted, with the government subsidy that 


}of circulation 


Maine; Howard Davies, local attorney, | 
representing himself; and Charles F. 
Flagg, of Portland, representing the Maine 
Electric Company. 

Mr. Nelson pointed out that 225,000 de- 
positors in the Savings Banks of Maine} 
are vitally concerned with the future of 
railroad bonds and that many bonds 
would have to be struck from the list if 
they failed to show earnings required by 
law for savings bank investment. 

Mr. Davies said he was interested merely | 
in fair play and asserted that tbe rail- 
roads have to maintain their rights of 
way while their big competitors, the 


of the total expenses. The government 
subsidy is logical, for after 50 years the 
State enters into absolute ownership of 
the “Autostrade.” 

For the Venice-Fiume section an esti-' 
mate of the coast has already been sub- 


will be required. Since the provinces of 
Trieste and Fiume are financially not as 
well off as other provinces, a higher per- 
centage of subsidy has been asked for. 

It is estimated that the total annual 
subsidies payable by the government to 
the various trunk holding companies will 
not be in excess of 25,000,000 lire ($1,250,- 
000), a great part of which will reenter 
the government coffers indirectly through | 
the taxes which the various companies 
are paying, through the tax on the pas- 
sage tickets, and through the collection 
taxes on motor vehicles, 


et cetera. 

Capitalizing this subsidy, the Govern- 
ment actually contributes to the actual | 
expenses for the construction of the auto-| 
mobile highways between Fiume and! 
Turin, an amount which does not equal 
half of the total construction expenses, 
and with the advantage that the amount 
is divided over the budgets of 50 years. 

The importance of the trunk line 
Venice-Trieste-Fiume is highly empha- 
sized. The new provinces have in the 
past been connected with the other Italian ! 
provinces by only minor lines of com- | 





;munication, and this was especially true ; 


of the Fiume district. The economic, in- | 
dustrial, military and political conditions | 
demand that the new provinces be united | 
with the rest of Italy by a modern high- } 
way system. 


near future, solve 


| hearings. 


; Association of the United States, 


j to extent of billions of dollars at our ex- 


trucks, use the highways, built in part 
with Federal funds derived from taxa- 
tion of the railroads. 


railroads economically the same way as 
industries. Carriers are forced to con- 
tinue service and can not retrench when 
they find busines$ poor, he pointed out. 
If the railroads of the country are not 


| provided with a fair return on their in- 


vestment the whole country will suffer, 
he said. 

The two witnesses opposing any in- 
crease were Edward H. Cooley, of Boston, 
representing the Massachusetts Fisheries 
Association, and Lynn B. Townsend, of 
Boston, representing the New England 
Grain Dealers Association. Mr. Cooley 
declared that the fisheries of New Eng- 
land would be driven to use trucks exclu- 
sively if any increase were granted the 
New England carriers. Mr. Townsend, 
who said he spoke for 500 members of the 
association he represented, declared that 
an in@rease would mean that rates would 
go up on agricultural products $1 to $1.50 
a ton and that dealers in farm products 


| Simply could not stand it and make a 


profit without passing the increase on to 
the consumer. An increase would affect 
not only the grain dealers but those in 
poultry and dairy products, he said. 


Seeks Equalization 


Of Atlanta Rates 


Speaking for New England Traffic 
League, George R. Nuzum, traffic manager 
of the Fall River (Mass.) Chamber of 
Commerce, said that the proposed increase 
would give Atlanta, Ga., shippers of manu- 
factured cotton goods an advantage of 82: 
cents a hundred pounds over Boston in 
Present 
rates on raw cotton have caused curtailed 
activity in Northern mills while increasing 
the activity of Southern mills, he said. 
Urging a-rate which would equalize Bos- 
ton and Atlanta in the Chicago market. 

While the 15 per cent increase would be 
“almost destructive” to the shoe industry 
in New England, Charles H. Jones, of Bos- 
ton, president of the Commonwealth Shoe 


‘and Leather Company testified, the shoe 


dealers, he said, were willing to take a 
chance on increased freight rates to bene- 
fit the railorads if they could be assured 
the increase would be the same for New! 
England shoe manufacturers who were 
having a hard time to get an even break; 
at present and their competitors. The 


| A total of 406 commercial vessels passed 


| 
Mr. Flagg declared it illogical to treat) 


Private Interests Inefficient Railway Operation 'Toll Receipts Drop | 
Is Alleged at Rate Hearing’ 


Witnesses for New England Shippers Submit ' 


At Panama Canal 





Fewer Vessels and Smaller Col- 
lections in July Than in 


1930 Period 


| 


through the Panama Canal in July from 
which $1,848,638.45 in tolls was collected, 
compared with 488 vessels and tolls of 
$2,180,511.82 in the corresponding month 
|; of 1930, according to advices received 
from Col. Harry Burgess, Governor of the | 
Panama Canal, and made public Aug. 5 by 
the Department of War. 

In the six months ended with July a| 
total of 2,557 commercial vessels passed 
through the Panama Canal from which 
tolls of $11,488,185.49 were collected, com- 
pared with 2,940 commercial vessels and 
tae of $13,068,556.43 in the like period of 


Automobile Groups 
| Oppose Additional 


Taxes on Motorists 








Treasury Says Protests Have | 
Been Received Against 
Any Attempt to Tax Sales | 
Or Motor Fuels | 


Protests against the restoration of a} 
Federal sales tax on automobiles and other 
motor vehicles, and of the imposition of a 
sales tax on motor fuels, as has been sug- 
gested to offset the deficit in fiscal opera- |! 
tions of the Government, have been re- 
ceived by the Department of the Treasury 
from automobile associations and clubs 
throughout the country, it was stated 
orally Aug. 5 at the Department. The fol- 
lowing information was made available: 

Reports have been current that a revis- 
ion of the tax structure was in prospect 
in view of the large deficit of the Govern- 
ment for the 1931 fiscal year and the im- 
pending unfavorable balance this year. 
It has been pointed out that the restora- 
tion of the Federal sales tax on motor 
vehicles might offer a large source of reve- | 
nue to the Federal Government, which 
would be widely distributed and there- 
fore not seriously felt by the public. 

Up to Congress 

Suggestions also have made that a Fed- 
eral tax on motor fuel would be a source 
of material revenue. | 








market for New England shoes has been 
limited largely to New York City and vi- 
cinity since 1915 as a result of increased 
freight rates which have tended to favor! 
competitors, he said. j 

Representatives of the pulp industry 
took much the same attitude on the in- 
crease, declaring that a 15 per cent in- 


try in New England, but expressed them- 


which would work no advantage to any} 
one section of the countty. 


Rate Increase Urged | 
To Aid Employment 


Given Support 


The President's Emergency Committee 
for Employment has just received and 
transmitted to the Interstate Commerce! 
Commission a telegram from James J. 
Phelan of Boston, Mass., formerly chair- 
man of the Massachusetts Emergency 
Committee for Employment, advocating 
an immediate advance in railroad freight 
rates as an aid in relieving present un- 
ment conditions. (Ex parte No. 

3.) 

“I know of nothing that could be done; 
to aid employment in our own country 
more than that of increasing freight rates 
and at the earliest possible date,” de- 
clared Mr. Phelan. “An increase in rates 
such as the railroads are entitled to and 
are requesting, if granted, would imme- 
diately stimulate buying of tremendous , 
proportions, and would immediately elim- | 
if&tte to a considerable extent the fear 
that is gripping capital because of the! 
danger to its railroad investments.” { 

Transmitted to I. C. C. 

The telegram was addressed to Col., 
Arthur Woods, Chairman of the Presi-| 
dent’s Committee for Employment, and 


erd of the Interstate Commerce Com-! 
mission by Fred C. Croxton, Acting Chair- | 
man of the President’s Committee. | 
In reply, Chairman Brainerd declared 
that “the law requires us to base our de- 
cisions upon the testimony taken at public 
If Mr. Phelan has any per-| 
tinent evidence he would like to intro- 
duce in Ex parte 103, he may do so at 
the point nearest him in the attached 
notice.” 
Further support of the railroads’ plea 
for a horizontal increase in all freight 
rates and charges of 15 per cent was 
forthcoming from the Railroad Owners’ 
with | 


headauarters at Los Angeles. 
In a telegram to the Commission the} 
Association declared: \ 
Railroad Owners’ Views 
“On behalf of the railroad owners I 
protest against time taken by shippers 
opposing petition for necessary temporary 
increase of freight rates to restore rail- 
road's financial credit. Shippers profited 


pense by all reductions of freight rates 
since 1920 then fixed as fair and reason- 
able. Many thereby built up large our~ | 
pluses at our expense as our railroads were 
unable to earn even the legal 5%4 per cent 
annually under such reduced rates or put 
aside any surplus for poor years. | 

“Shippers therefore owe us fair resti- 
tution of sufficient amount of ill-gotten 
gains to tide us over present financial! 
emergency and are not entitled to further! 
waste of valuable time as everything pos- | 
sible should be done to expedite your | 
favorable decision to restore confidence of ; 
railroad owners and other investors whose 
enormous purchasing power is now frozen 
on account of uncertainty of future rail- 
road financial conditions.” 


Ohio Villages Ordered 


Air-marked for Flyers | 








CoLumBus, OHIO, Aug. 5. 
The State Director of Aeronautics, 
Frank McKee, has issued an order to 376 
villages requiring that each shall paint 
its name in a conspicuous manner for | 
the guidance of aviators. 
Mr. McKee stated that 486 cities and| 
villages already are air-minded in com-| 
pliance with the State aviation code. 





Chinese Trade Marks Shown | 
The trade marks bureau, Nanking, China, 


It is therefore to be ex-| announces that since its establishment two} used by the 280 


pected that the government will, in the|years ago approximately 15,000 trade marks | engaged primarily 
| very 


The letters received by the Treasury all | 
opposed any such tax. The Treasury in-'| 
formed these writers that should any tax! 
revision plan come before it that their) 
protest will be given due consideration. | 
Revision of tax legislation, of course, is| 


up to Congress, and at the forthcoming 


i session in December it is generally be-| 


lieved that hearings will be held both 
by the Senate and the House Finance! 
Committees with respect to revision of the | 
tax structure. 

The deficit in the financial operations of 
the Government for the 1931 fiscal year 
which ended last June 30, was $903,000,000. | 
This was ascribed to reduced revenue of 
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SHIPPING . 





Improved Method 


Aids Fumigating 


Of Ships in Port 


New System Adopted by the 
Public Health Service Ob- 
viates Need of Unloading 
Cargo of Vessels 


A method of fumigating loaded ships, | 
which eliminates the necessity of waiting 


for ships to discharge their cargo, has 


. . AVIATION 








| New Fluid Engine 


| Devised in England 
| Higher Efficiency Claimed for 
| Motor Employing New 
Principles 


A new fluid engine, different in princi- 
| ple of operation from any in existence, has 
; been invented in England, and it is claimed 
{it will revolutionize many forms of loco- 
‘motion, according to information made 


|available Aug. 5 by the Transportation | 


| Division of the Department of Commerce. 
|The following additional information was 
supplied: 

The medium used in the new engine is 
| liquid instead of gas. It is claimed that 


been developed and adopted by the United |it will give to small engines burning coal 


States Public Health Service, it was an-| th 


nounced orally Aug. 5 at the Service. 
This new quarantine procedure, it was 


| the same high efficiency as large turbines, 
; with a great reduction in the cost of 
; power, and that there is, moreover, an 


asserted, not only increases the effective-|entire absence of risk from explosion, 
ness of quarantine protection in all ports | While the working engine itself, as apart 











Freight Loadings © 
Show Decrease 


Of 15,803 Cars 


Volume for Corresponding 
Week Last Year Reveals 
177,549 Total, Statement 
| Received by I. C. C. Shows 


Freight-car loadings fell off by almost 
16,000 cars during the week ended July 25 
, as compared with the preceding week and 
were still more than 177,000 cars below the 
total for the corresponding week of last 
year, according to a statement transmitted 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Aug. 5 by the American Railway Associa~ 


| time and permits public health authorities | 


| may be fumigated. This was the custom,|by obtained from the Division by asking 


| ce é tion. 
from a public health standpoint, but it; from the generating element, is always | 


also saves ship owners a great deal of | (uite cold. — 
Another interesting point claimed for | 
in quarantine work to check up more! the engine is that it turns heat to work 
thoroughly and surely on their own work.|@S the temperature of the medium rises, 
No longer is it necessary for a ship;While in other engines the major part 
which may be regarded as “potentially'of the work is produced as the tempera- 
dangerous” tg remain in port for a week, ture is falling. 
or more discharging cargo before this ship | A detailed description of the engine may 


Loadings Decrease 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended on July 25 totaled 741,752 cars. This 
was a decrease of 15,803 cars below the 
preceding week ond a decrease of 177,549 
cars below the corresponding week last 
year. It also was 360,801 cars under the 
same week two years ago. 

Miscellaneous 
week of July 25 totaled 278,796 cars, a de- 
crease of 7,145 cars below the preceding 
week this year, 76,131 cars under the cor- 
responding week in 1930, and 149,981 cars 
under the same week in 1929. 


Revenues and Costs 
Of Major Railroads | cs, ¢% ntucts ioang to 


° of 8,166 cars below the preceding week this 
Compared With 1913 sjunder te same, 


however, in the past, it was said. With} for Exhibit No. C-2394. 
the development ofthe new method, the 
fumigation of a ship may be accom- | 
plished as soon as the ship arrives. 


Rodents Examined | 
Quarantine officers thereby are able to! 
obtain samples of rats, insects, etc., from | 
loaded ships thus fumigated. Examina-| 
tion of these rodents and vermin will; 
show whether there is disease aboard the | 
vessel, it was said. The following in-| 
formation also was made available: e 
Only ships arriving from dangerous | ne ‘ s 2 a 
ports, however, will be fumigated imme-| Total Capitalization of Car- 
diately upon arrival. | z 
The method of fumigating loaded ves-; riers Increased by Two'° ° 


sels is simply to take advantage, in a We ° | ‘ . 
systematic way, of all openings, drain Billion Dollars Since Pre-| Forest products loading totaled 27,258 
| Cars, a decrease of 633 cars below the pre- 

war Year 


pipes, ventilators, sounding pipes and og ; 
other apertures which will permit the | ceding week this year and 14,349 cars un- 
|der the same week in 1930. It also was 


fumigation to be distributed in, around, | Se | ; 
and under the cargo. __ ; _.| “While the total road mileage of the 40,535 cars below the corresponding week 
The reasons for fumigating a ship while Bcd : : ~., | tWO years ago. 
loaded are as follows: | Nation’s railways has increased by Dut 
i i / 11,000 miles si -W: y : F 
. pied kill the rats before the ship om 0 es since the pre-war year 1913 Ore loading amounted to 35,848 cars, 8 
QO GOCK. — |the operating revenues of the Class T| gecrea f 1.052 below the week b 
2. To kill rats that may be harboring! carriers have gained b than $2,-| ae TE CT Apbeparalnes pained | ace Nh pin Me 6 
in the cargo. ca gaine y more than $4,-| fore and 24,533 cars below the correspond- 
3. At a plague-infected or suspected | 000,000,000 and expenses rose more than|ing week last year. It also was a de- 
port, to kill rats that may have gone, $1,900,000,000 up to the end of the last, crease of 44,830 cars under the same week 
aboard, or may have been carried aboard | Year, according to statistics made avail-'in 1929. ; 
in cargo before the vessel leaves port. jable at the Interstate Commerce Com-| Loading of merchandise less than car- 
4. To secure a sample of rats for exam-, Mission Aug. 5. | load lot freight totaled 212,153 cars, a de- 
ination in the laboratory to determine the| During 1913 ‘1e Class I railroads had/crease of 1,141 cars under the preceding 
presence or probable absence of infection. Operating revenues of $3,043,324,782 asj| week this year, 18,817 cars below the same 
Absence of infection amomg the rats se-|contrasted with $5,342,957,046 in 1930,|Week last year and 45,886 cars under the 
cured may be taken as presumptive evi-| While operating expenses of $2,109,634,212| Same week two years ago. 
dence that all rats on the ship are free|in 1913 rose to $3,975,781,785 last year. The | Coal loading amounted to 112,291 cars» 
of infection. |net income gained from the 1913 total|3,147 cars above the preceding week but 
Data available to date indicate that a Of $485,745,995 to $885,011,325. | 28,446 cars below the corresponding week 
carefully carried out fumigation of a}| Although the revenue realized by the/last year and 48,773 cars under the same 
loaded ship will usually kill 80 per cent; carriers from the transportation of freight; week in 1929. 
of the rats on board. Due to the fact|gained by almost $2,000,000,000 during this! Coke loading amounted to 5,055 cars, an 
that certain portions of loaded holds can; period from $2,140,083,394 in 1913 to $4,-| increase of 507 cars above the preceding 
not always be directly reached for pur- | 085,801,090 in 1930, passenger revenues; Weck this year but 3,225 cars under the 
poses of fumigation, the variations of | dropped off by more than $100,000,000, the! Same week last year, and 6,906 cars be- 
individual effectiveness are likely to be| respective totals being $830,255,068 andj|low the same week two years ago. 
somewhat greater than in empty vessels. | $729,635,768. | Stock Total Falls 
In most cases this occurs when the prin-; The total capitalization of the Class I} 7 


year and 11,666 cars under the same week 
‘last year. It also was 18,156 cars below 
the corresponding week two years ago. 
In the western district alone, grain and 
grain products loading for the week ended 
on July 25 totaled 36,003 cars, a decrease 
of 9,233 cars below the same week last 





Ore Loading Decreases 


freight loading for th@& 


cipal rat harborage is at the bottom of|railroads has also risen by more than 


Livestock loading amounted to 18,390 


the holds. Gas may be introduced into, 


$2,000,000,000 from 1913 to 1930, the figure 


| the bilges through the sounding pipes,| given for the pre-war year being $19,-; 
! but its diffusion cannot be controlled. | 796,125,712 and that for 1930 at $22,306,- | 
On loaded ships the effectiveness of | 752,000. 

fumigation is more dependent upon the| Of the 1913 capitalization, $8,610,611,327 | 
thoroughness and care with which the | was stock and $11,185,514,385 funded debt, | 
work is done than on empty vessels. Aj while in 1930 stock represented $9,847,311,- | 
| longer time is required, because there are | 000 and funded debt, $12,459,441,000. | 
| more locations into which gas must be! With regard to the freight tonnage car- | 
| directly introduced. !ried by the railroads, products of agri- 
| When effectiveness is 80 per cent,!culture increased from 195,506,939 tons in; 
New Alton Railroad Does Not | 8teater protection to the port is afforded | 1913 to 223,263,595 at the close of 1929; 
bj . | by a loaded fumigation, before the vessel| animal products from 43,716,156 tons to 

oO ject to Service 'goes to dock, than would be secured by | 44,728,686 tons; products of forests, 180,- 

1100 per cent effectiveness of a fumigation | 549,933 tons to 182,177,204 tons: manufac- 


every character brought about by the gen- 
eral depression. 


Decision on Air Line | 


In Illinois Deferred 


| Cars, a decrease of 1,320 cars below the 
preceding week this year and 382 cart 
below the same week two years ago. I 
the Western Districts alone, livestock 
loading for the week ended on July 25 
totaled 14,160 cars, a decrease of 57 cars 
compared with the same week last year. 

All districts reported reductions in the 
totallJoading of all commodities, compared 
not only with the same week in 1930 but 
also with the same week in 1929. 

Loading of revenue freight in 1931 com- 
pared with the two previous years follows: 

Five weeks in January. A; four in Feb- 
ruary, B; four in March, C; four in April, D; 


|the airplane applicants. 


Sales Distribution Shown 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Aug. 5 


The new Alton Railroad Company, 
formerly the Chicago & Alton, has no ob- 
jection to the granting of certificates of 
convenience and necessity for the opera- 
tion of passenger planes between Chicago, 
East St. Louis and certain intermediate | 
points, the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion was told by counsel for the railroad 
at the continuation of a hearing on the 
matter. | 

The Century Air Lines, Inc., and Amer- 
ican Airways, Inc., are seeking permis- 
sion from the Commission to operate be- | 
tween Chicago, Bloomington, Peoria, | 
Springfield and East St. Louis. Objec- 
tions had been filed by the receivers of 
the Chicago & Alton. This railroad now 
is owned by the Baltimore & Ohio and 
the receivers no longer operate it, the 
Commisison was informed. 

The Alton Railroad Company, the at- 
torney, Guy A. Gladson, stated to the 
Commission, does not object to the grant- 
ing of a certificate to either or both of 
The receivers 
had informed the Commisson that they 
were ready, able and willing to render air 
; service if the Commission found it to be 
necessary in the public interest. The new 
company, according to its attorney, is not 
planning any air service, temporarily at 
least. 

The two applications thereupon were 
taken under advisement by the Commis- 
sion. 

The Commission has continued until | 
Sept. 16 an application by the National 
Air Transport, Inc., for permission to op- } 
erate passenger planes between Chicago | 
and Moline. | 





In Screening Industry | 


Nearly one-half the sales by manufes- | 
turing plants engaged primarily in making 
window and door screens and weather- 
strip are made direct to home owners, 
contractors, municipalities, apartment 
houses, hospitals, etc. Data collected by 
the Census of Distribution show that of 
the total sales by the manufacturing 
plants in 1929, amounting to $24,295,000, 
43.8 per cent, or $10,625,000, was sold in this 





vay. 

Manufacturing plants sold 13.5 per cent, 
or $3,286,000 worth of goods to their own 
wholesale branches for resale to dealers 
and users. 

The remaining sales were made as fol- 
lows: to wholesalers, 21.4 per cent, or 
$5,202,000; and to retailers, including a 
small amount to manufacturers’ own retail 
branches, 21.3 per cent, of $5,182,000. Sepa- 
rate figures for the two types of retailers 
cannot be shown without disclosing in- | 
dividual operations. 

Of the above sales only a small part 
($1,235,000) was made through manufac- 
turers’ agents, selling agents, brokers or 
commission houses. Thirteen manufac- 
turing plants sold through such agents, 
two of them selling their entire output in 
this way. These figures do not include 
sales made through selling agents by 
manufacturers’ own wholesale branches. 

The total sales as shown above are $157,- 
000 less than the value of products re- 
ported by the Census of Manufactures. | 
This difference represents contract, cus- | 
tom work and repairing, which are not in- 
cluded in sales. | 

This reports shows the sales channels 
manufacturing plants 

in making window 





this problem, | have been registered. Only 4,000 of these| screens, door screens, and weather strip of 


which is of vital interest to these new|are owned by Chinese. (Department of|any material—Issued by the Bureau of 


provinces and to northern Italy, 


Commerce.) 


the Census, 


-| performed after unloading at dock. 


Ves- 
sels arriving loaded generally stay in port 


about 10 days, 5 to unload and 5 to reload. | 
A simple arithmetical computation proves 
For | 


the above contention in such a case. 
example, premising the presence of 100 
rats, if 80 are killed before the ship goes to 
dock, the port will be exposed in 10 days 


to 200 rat days; whereas, if it goes to dock | 
j}and remains there 5 days before fumi- 


gation, the port is exposed to 500 rat days. 
The amount of gas to be used is exacily 
the same as would be used were the ship 
being fumigated empiy. Exposure in 
loaded holds should be four hours. 


Type of Acid Used 
Liquid hydrocyanic acid is supplied in 


steel cylinders, each holding 75 pounds. | 


For use it must be put into smaller cylin- 


ders, designated as applicators, each hold- ; 


ing 18 pcunds. The liquid is forced from 
the applicators by air pressure through a 
rubber tube ending in a spray nozzle. The 
amount delivered is determined by weigh- 
ing. The mechanics of the apparatus are 
simple. The companies supplying liquid 
HCN supply all apparatus required, with 


jtures and miscellaneous from 183,168,526 


| 
1 
| 


lators also comes under this heading. The 


space under fresh-water tanks. 


| the special shots are made, two men go 
aft with two of the applicators and two 
forward with the other applicators. Each 
pair takes a scale. The applicators each 
have a 30-foot length of tube attached. 
The 50-foot lengths are used for unusually 
high ventilators or for reaching out-of- 
jthe way locations. It is generally best 
to keep the applicators on deck even 
though this may, at times, require the use 
of a hundred feet or more of tubing. 
Methed of Application 

| While gas is being put down a ventilator 
the cowl should be turned sufficiently into 
the wind to produce a moderate down 
,@raft. If the cowl is turned away from 
the wind a suction will be produced, which 
may be sufficient to draw out the gas as 


commonest usually accessible location re- | 
‘quiring direct fumigation is the inclosed 


With the usual crew of four men, after | 


five in May, E; four in June, F; four in 

| July, G: 
1931 1930 1929 

ee ie easnene 3,490,542 4,246,552 4,518,609 

B nccovvces 2,835,680 3,506,899 3,797,183 

Cc 2,939,817 3,515,733 3,837,736 

D .cccccese 2,985,719 3,618,960 3,989,142 

B ncccce eee 3,736,477 4,593,449 5,182,402 

P ucesenede Sele 3,718,983 4,291,881 

CP ccase.niense 2,930,767 3,555,610 4,160,078 
| Total + 21,910,751 26,756,186 29,777,031 





‘Education Plan Proving 
Popular in Park Service 


| [Continued from Page 2.] 
park services to conduct field work in con- 
nection with class room studies. The Na- 
| tional Park Service cooperated eagerly with 
these various groups and assisted them in 
arranging their facilities to best ac- 
complish the purposes each group had in 
|mind. The national parks are becoming 
ideal out door laboratories for a practical 
| study of geology, biology, archaeology, and 
| other field sciences. 


fast as it is sprayed in. | Education Expanded 


directions for using it. | 


|foot lengths of tube, 


+ 


Equipment for loaded fumigation in-! 
cludes 4 applicators, 2 platform spring 
scales, capacity each 50 pounds, 4 thirty- 
2 fifty-fcot lengths 
of tube, 6 spray nozzles, 1 trigger-valve 
sprayer, 2 high-pressure air pumps (a| 
motor pump or air from a tank saves) 
time), and various exira small fittings 
and tools. A 5-foot stepladder with a wide 
top is very convenient for reaching ven- |! 
tilator cowls. ! 

After everything is ready, the first busi- | 
ness is to make special shots in the holds, | 
including the shelter or bridge deck and 
bunkers. By “special shots” is meant’! 
direct fumigation of small spaces and 
direct fumigation of subdivisions. Fumi- | 
ating lower levels through off-set venti-' 


g 


A pplications for Ra 


PPLICATIONS received by the Federal Radio Commission relating both to broad- | 


| hydrocyanic acid. 
gation of loaded ships with liquid HCN! 


dio Bi 


Announced by Federal Commission | 


Gas masks must generally be used, in 
placing the tubes, and at all times after 
the first charge is sent through them. 

After gas has been put into all holds 
the superstructure is fumigated and closed. 
Finally gas is put into the bilges. 


Zyklon may be effectively used to fumi- ! 


gate loaded ships, but it can not be as 
accurately distributed as can the liquid 
So far as known, fumi- 


containing up to 10 per cent chloropicrin 
or with Zyklon containing 5 per cent 
chloropicrin causes no damage to the 
cargo. This statement is based on the 
fact that fumigation of approximately 100 
icaded ships at New York has not a single 
complaint of damage to cargo attributable 
to the fumigant. 


ermits 


casting and communications were made public Aug. 5 as follows: 


Broadcasting applications: 

WRDO, Inc., Augusta, Me., modification of 
constructton permit to move transmitter 
from Augusta, Me., to B. Peck Building, 
Lewiston, Me. 

Alexander P. Mirante, 162 Main St., New 
Britain, Conn., construction permit to erect 
a new station to use 1,210 ke., 100 w., un- 
limited time. 


Voice of the Blue Grass, Owensboro, Ky., 
construction permit to erect a new station 
to use 940 ke., 1 kw., unlimited time (fa- 
cilities of WFIW). 


Robert Wilkin Stolzenbach, 19 S. Fountain 
Ave., Springfield, Ohio, construction permit 
to erect a new station to use 1,200 kc., 100 
w.,, unlimited time. 


KFPW, Southern Company, 
Smith, Ark., license to cover construction 
permit granted March 31, 1931, for change 
in equipment only. 


WKBB, Sanders. Brothers Radio Station, 
222 W. Chicago Ave., Joliet, Ill., license 
to cover construction permit granted April 
3, 1931, for change in equipment only. 

The following applications were returned 
to the applicants: 

WPAD, Paducah Broadcasting Co., 
ducah, Ky did not comply 
Orders No. 111 and No. 102. 

WCOC, Mississippi Broadcasting Co.. 
ridian, Miss., application not necessary. 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

Northwestern Airways, Inc., new license 
for aircraft om 3,004, 3,106, 5,375 kc., 50 w. 

Congress’ Square Motel Co., Portland, Me., 
new construction’ permit for 43 to 46 mega- 
cycles, 48.5 to 50:3 megacycles, 60°to 80 mega~- 


Hotel Fort 





Pa- 
with General 


Me- 


cycles. experimental 
service. 


E. F. McDonald Jr., Chicago, Ill., new con- 
struction permit for frequencies to. be de- 


1, to 5 kw., special 


| termined, 3.6 w., coastal harbor telephone 


service. 

KGUU, Aeronautical Radio, Inc.. Little 
Rock, Ark., license covering construction 
permit for 3,238, 3,244, 3,452, 3.460. 3.468. 
3.484, 5,600, 5,630 ke., 400 w., aeronautical 


service. 
KGXA, Mutual Telephone Company, Man- 
awahua, Hawaii, license covering construc- 


tion permit for 39,600 ke., 150 w., point-to- 
point service. 
WMDZ, Police Department, Indianapolis, 


Ind., license covering construction permit 
for 2,440 kc., 300 w., emergency police service. 

KYV, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Pil- 
lar Bay, Alaska, license covering construc- 
tion —— for 222, 262, 274, 460, 425, 500 


ke., w., coastal and point-to-point 
service. 
WPEC, Police Department, Memphis, 


Tenn., license covering construction permit 
for 2,470 ke., 150 w., emergency police service. 
KEQ, RCA Communications, Inc., Kahuku, 
Hawaii, modification of point-to-point li- 
cense for change in frequency to 6,890 kc. 
WRDC, Press Wireless. Inc., Chicago, IIL, 
modification of construction permit for ex- 
tension of completion date to April 18, 1932. 
KGXB, Mutual Telephone Co., Manawahua, 
Island of Oahu, T. H., license covering con- 
struction permit for 42,600 kc., 200 w., point- 
to-point service 
WRDK, Press Wireless, Inc., Hicksville, N. 
Y.. modification of construction permit for 
extension of completion date to April 18, 
1932, 


Visual education has been expanded 
through photographic work undertaken 
by means of funds contributed from private 
sources. Now the National Park Service 
has accumulaéed a large number of nega- 
|tives and prints of the chief scenic fea- 
tures of the various parks. In 1931, the 
| Appropriation Act included an item of 
| $3,000 to be used for photographic supplies, 
| prints and motion-picture films. 

A primary function of the National Park 
Service, is to preserve the natural condi- 
tions of the parks as nearly as possible, 
This has meant the construction of numer 
|ous trails. The annual trail building pro- 
gram of the mountain parks has in- 
creased several hundred per cent during 
| the past five years. In 1930, approximately 
| $300,000 were ex} 2nded for trail construc- 


oat tion in all of the parks. 


| . . . 
‘Railway Finance Decisions 
Are Announced by I. C. C, 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Aug. 5 made public decisions in finance 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 

F. D. No. 8620 and Related Cases. 
| Certificate issued authorizing: 
| ‘1. Extension of operations of the Texas 
| & New Orleans Railroad Company. the In- 
ternational-Great Northern Railroad Com- 
pany, the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico 
Railway Company, the Beaumont, Sour 
Lake & Western Railway Company, the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 
Company of Texas, and the Burlington- 
| Rock Island Railroad Company over rail- 
road trackage to be acquired and/or con- 
structed by the Harris County-Houston Ship 
Channel Navigation District in Harris 
County, Tex. 

2. Acquisition and/or construction by the 
Harris County-Houston Ship Channel Navi- 
gation District of railroad trackage in 
Harris County, Tex. 

F. D. No. 8804.—Certificate issued authoriz- 
ing the Chicago & North Western Railway 
Company to abandon a branch line of rail- 
road in Dodge County, Minn. 

F. D..No. 8911.—Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company Bonds. 
—Authority granted, upon surrender of $12,- 
500,000 of first refunding mortgage bonds, 
series A. 6 per cent for canceilation, to pro- 
cure the authentication and delivery of 
not exceeding $12.500,000 of first refund- 
ing mortgage bonds, series B, 5 ner cent. 
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Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
8880, authorizing the North Plains and 
Santa Fe Railway Company to issue a rez- 
istered first-mortgage 6 per cent gold bond. 
series A, for $4,000.000, to be delivered to 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company in satisfaction of a like amount 
of the applicant's indebtedness to that come 
pany for advances for capital purposes, ep-< 
proved, 
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Changes Effected | 


In Pennsylvania | 
Banking Statutes; 


Measures Enacted in 1931 
Session of Legislature | 
Summarized by State Sec- | 
retary of Banking 


| 


| 

HarrissurG, Pa, Aug. 5. 

A review of the 1931 legislation in Penn- | 
Sylvania affecting the Department of | 
Banking has been prepared by the Secre- | 
tary of Banking, William D. Gordon. | 
Mr. Gordon’s summary of the banking | 
measures enacted follows in full text: | 
House Bill No. 212 (Act No. 84) provides | 
that the Department of Banking upon 
payment of a nominal fee, may furnish 
a copy of the most recently filed statement 
of any building and loan association, show- 
ing the assets, liabilities, receipts and cise | 
bursements. This bill was passed at the} 
Suggestion of the Pennsylvania League of | 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMEN 





New York Closes 
Three State Banks 


TRENDS OF FOREIGN EXCHANGES 













Bapaans 





Nonliquid Conditions and De- | 
preciation in Assets Cause 


Of Action 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 5. 


The Superintendent of Banks, Joseph A. | 
Broderick, announced Aug. 5 that the| 
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‘New Securities 


STATE BANKING 


T BY THe Unirep States Datty 





“Fixed Trusts’ 
In Germany Are 








| 
} 


Offered in July 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


Aug. 3. Made Public Aug. 5, 1931 “| 

| 

| Sh D ] e Receipts | 

1 Customs receipts ...........0 $1,716,329.46 | i 
OW e ¢ 1 n e | Internal-revenue receipts: | n d é r S t ul d 

BPROOMID UNE cnciccaeev avs ‘% 958,099.06 

Miscellaneous internal rev- | 
i oe oe eee “ a es Levetneeuae’ a et} 
~ iscellaneous receipts 887,288.34 

Federal Reserve Bank of: ? 


Total ordinary receipts .... $6,054,666.32 Advisability of Instituting 


New York Finds Volume 











tad _) | Balance previous day . 266,809,335.91 | ae i. T ° 
banking department had takeri possession j rT rr 4} j Was Below TI ¢ a eee | Inv estme nt Undertakings 
of the Times Square Trust Company, | | | | | | | | | | as Below That of June tin (Expenditares oe grs-75 Considered by Bankers to 

.. | * A AND | | j : Tat yeneral expenditures ......... 312,972, 75 = - 

Scmainbutiens Memk and Trust Company, | Cee tel, ama HAtand | | |] And Also Year Ago Interest on public debt . 229,535.99 Select Best Methods 
The Times Square Safe Deposit Company,, fo petunds * pesuipts eee 
affiliate of the Times Square Trust Com- hiewciguiks aa Gadi: Whieanale Ganlatids 66 Rea Tet New York, N. Y., Aug. 5.—New iene = — BORE oe eescnens senna | By Wiliam EB S Belts 
pany, was also closed. os oe ties publicly offered in July showed a de-} mote! $17,003 442.92 | United States Consul at Berlin, Germany 
_ The deposit liabilities of the three banks Movements of quotations at New York on the pound sterling, reichsmark, eae ar a according to the monthly | pupiic debt expenditures ....., 386,225.00 | There has been considerable discussion 
involved were, respectively, $1,438,000; $17,- franc and guilder are shown in the chart. eview 0 the Federal Reserve Bank Of; Balance today 255,384,335.31 | in the past in connection with the advisa- 
094,000; and $6,811,000, or a total of $15,- |New York, just released for publieation. | —— | bility of instituti 7 a 

’ : : x, A ity of instituting investment undertak 
343,000. Public utility issues made up the bulk of Total crccccccvecscncccenes $272,864 ,003.23 


The action of the superintendent was 


! ings in Germany and the best form which 
the offerings. Foreign | 





financing was 


. ° ° meine Deitch ; 

" “ . 5 such concerns might take. The idea has 
explained as the result of nonliquid con- Fluctuations ut For eign Ex change limited to small Canadian offerings. Sit fe { F d | been based wor” a desire to have the 
ditions and depreciation in the value of, ss F d I R R i aeemeian” anes 8 discussion of utes tor rFeaera public's tendency to save, and the capital 
assets. Liquidation will be commenced! ; ° “2 ECU |b Pee ee eae, Wea thus formed placed at the service of the 
immediately, Mr. Broderick stated, and Show mun eaera eserve evieu 1921-1931, and shows, as illustrated by the 


lit is expected that Gividends will be paid 


in about 90 days. 


Connecticut to Cut 





‘Movement of Quotations During July Shows Declines Dur- | 





















small joint-stock companies. 
Discusses Fixed Trust 
In the cou of this movement, no 
doubt stimulated by the development along 
these lines in the United States, it seems 


accompanying chart; that this type has 
recently constituted a substantial propor- 
tion of the total. 

The section of the review dealing with 
new financing follows in full text: 


Building Projects | 
Under Examination 


ree 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































ore ee ; | . . . vas radually to have become centered more 
&@ Building and Loan Associations, in order | Ing Latter Part of the Month Utility Issues Lead —______—_— a less around the question as to the ex- 
that citizens of the Commonwealth of | aac igi a eta enica The amount of new securities tly ‘ his. 0 “ esnaatat? “ae i 
n H r a - am t securities publicly | T, ‘ . , tent to which “fixed trusts” might be in- 
Pennsylvania might obtain definite and | Indebtedness Three . ; a ae ae gan o/té $0.0521 3/16, and Swedist offered during July was below |S abulation by the Treasury ‘troduced. if at all. g 
up-to-date information with regard to K New York, N. Y., Aug shlllaimicwsiiceed pom 9 16 ‘Suees to 20 8, an wealsh of the previous month and also consid- | Shows Cities Where Bids The founding of an investment company 
building and loan associations. Before the | ae Z |in the quotations for foreign exchange Wee aieaais ra : a sth sterling ¢Tably Jess than the flotations of July, cs ee ; ‘, in Munich, while limited in its scope, is 
; Y -ciately er the x § S| 1 y ran eny alli 4 nas $ : i, . 
approval of this act, the Department of | Million in October in the New York market during July are| gtrenethened, French frances declined to 1930. Some seasonal falling off in new Have Been Received and @ form of fixed trust, and there is a cer- 
Banking was prohibited from divulging ccataasl tt iantioie wavtew of uel dees har ieee tae ra other ‘Bu- security offerings usually occurs between : tain amount of significance attached to 
any information except that contained in SP RCha el ae SE ee oe ila bees hea ey aac oie the 24th June and July, but it appears that flota- Assioned to Agents it in that it has been able to attain recent 
its annual printed reports. Due to the) SS ae Federal Reserve Bank of New York, which a ee r aie. p tions this July were retarded by the re- Ms = treasury decisions (decisions of the Reichs- 
101 - ‘inti ‘ os ees when sterling rose cer se at) actionary canine 7s ce eee ‘aoeiroreneesietetnt en ad Risaty Scaw ean teeny we eevee 
unavoidable delay in printing the annual Retirement of 1909 Bond as just been made public. $4.85%, following the 1 per cent advance | {o) onary tende neies in the security mar-| A total of 758 public building projects naz-Hof) which might even pave th 
reports, the information contained in gh a A graphic illustration of the up and!in“the Bank of England discount rate = a the general feeling of hesitancy to cost approximately $453,000,000 have , Way for further developments along these 
was rather old before it reached the public.| Jssye Will Be Made 30 gown swings of sterling, French francs, | there was a general strengthening in the in teciee tee Weer oe ee been authorized, the Treasury  Depart- = ieiiesie a 
; P : ae - : sae ey tk aan . argest pi : announce 5 in a repor nis company, following foreign exam- 
cerennne 4 Fate Montl Before Maturity, | ‘cichsmarks, and guilders between and list. On the 30th, following the second total represented public utility issues, sev- | DY oS announced Aug. < 28 & PepeTy 3 les. ian aeeee memes no ka 
* - a Months etore Matu 5 advance > Bank ‘neland rate I ’ President Hoover. (The Department's re- | Ples, issues trust certificates covering de- 
_ House Bill No. 768 (Act No, 197) provides fi *° around the gold import and gold export ee in the Bank of og er es eral of which were one-year note issues |‘ yiow of the advancement of the program posited stocks and bonds which it has 
er ae ceca op coettentuone “tons State reasurer Says points is given in the reserve bank charts ae eae eat oe $0 1396, "ealaare st ba st a o ad of inter- | since the last report to the President on purchased directly for the account of the 
licies iss Vv s at « , ‘ nar helow cigas & : , S est. Most o e remainder the th’s |} » oF ms ? icant er Sieatetahiann onal } 

) ‘osetia ical which appear below. ; ae . : ase " 2 nainder of the month ‘ . ssule individual investors interested in the con- 
have been taken in possession by the | he sbetion of the report dealing with $2-4032, lire $0.05231i, Swedish crowns financing represented comparatively small May 15 was printed in the issue of Aug. | mG -_ Hana ‘gg . d — 
Secretary of Banking to use the title in- HartTrorD, Conn., Aug. 5. foreign exchange Sathana in full text: $0.2675, and Swiss francs $0.1950. Reichs- State and municipal issues and a $15 5.) The tabulated statement of poggen si Pievirs Ha et — “% oe ean 
surance reserve fund to purchase insur-| Connecticut's State indebtedness will be “During the first part of July the Euro- |™arks toward the end of the month were 000,000 Federal intermediate credit bank = ~< — ever on aoe qertsinatin os sebinet nalibus rca ane 
ance to cover title policy-holders in a com-|reduced on Oct. 1 by nearly $3,000,009| pean exchanges were steady and, except quoted nominally at 23.50 cents, as com-=' debenture issue. Foreign financing was | foll cn se ll coe a en tal tax (Geselischafts-Steuer) nor the se- 
pany that has been taken in possession by|through the complete retirement, tw0! fo; the reichsmark. showed a firm ten-,Pared with the mid-month low of 20.50 | limited to small Canadian offerings. 2 Meh: Sane ns curities tax (Wertpapier-Steuer) nor the 
the Department of Banking, thus afford- | years and six months in advance of its ma- gency. On the 13th, however, the pound! Cents. French francs tended to decline Offerings of stocks and bonds, both for pee eee. m 90.000 proceeds-of-capital tase. F 
ing them a protection that they did not|turity date, of the bond issue of 1909. sterling broke suddenly to $4.86, after during the latter part of July and sold domestic and foreign account, and for | Ambridge. Pa. Se ee a vas ane De is] Fav bk 
have heretofore. State Treasurer Roy C. Wilcox announced closing at $4.86 21/32 on the lith, and on at $0.0392", on the 30th. refunding as well as new capital pur- | Auburn, Ala 90,000 On May 2 1931. tt 5 iret co neil (Sen- 

House Bill No. 1175 (Act No. 118) amends | Aug. 3. ’ the 14th and 15th dropped further to Japanese yen showed little change dur- poses, during the first half of 1931 | Beaumont, Tex. ........ 680,000 ay <, a Ne Parse u (se 
at | ; ; ss ie ewig , : Ene ie y i- ing July, thouet tat the second! amounted to $3,040,000.009. as compared | Bellefonte, Pa 125,000, at) on the Reichs-Finanz-Hof considered 
the provisions of the Act of June 15, 1923, This action, taken by Mr. Wilcox under’ $4.83',, or considerably below the esti- ing July, though quotations In the SeCO an LI a Ae A daa Lag pe |Big Spring, Tex 165,000 | the question of the liability of the concern 
with regard to the reorganization of in-| the provision of a special act of the 1909 mated gold import point to this country, half of the month were slightly lowei — $2.530,000,000 in the second half of | Bloomfield. N. J 335,000 to the payment of the corporation tax on 
stitutions taken in possession by the Sec- General Assembly, which gives him full, but no gold was taken for shipment from | than in the first half. The weak tend- Soi ae Ua tee in the first six Bloomsburg, Pa 199.000 | the basis of the trust certificates which it 
retary of Banking. This act was passed | jurisdiction over this particular issue, will, London for New York. ‘ency of the South American exchanges os ye 0 1930. ae security flota- reneviie, pe eneaketeisas oaeee am ae The eaieinn saad he 
for the purpose of enabling the Secretary | in effect, he stated, entirely eliminate Con-, All the major European currencies ac- which became evident toward the end of ome or new capital purposes during the | preckenridge. Tex. ool 140,000 | favorable to the investment company 
of Banking to facilitate the reorganiza- necticut’s State debt, since there will be| companied this movement except French the second week of July was accentuated | irst six months of 1931 aggregated only EN MEOWE. As. ocv acces terscanees 175,000 | thereby ra jnahtnn as unfounded the a eal 
tion of certain institutions taken in pos- more than enough money in the sinking | and Swiss francs, the former advancing to | in the third week, and Argentine pesos! + inal npecnesienesibaaaitialaieni 4 Calumet, Mich. ......seceeseeee eee 100,000 | F tee feaees Sl pogo re 
session. It will, undoubtedly, be useful|fund established to retire the balance of | $0.0394, or above the gold export point, and | sold at $0.6969 on the 15th compared with| [Percent natn OF DO LARS (eee ohn een oe | eekent award Of the anabee ‘ak con- 
and afford relief by giving the Secretary | the indebtedness when it becomes due on the latter to $0.1942 on the 15th, compared | $0.7262 a week previous and Brazilian mil- | | | rts | naa SC 110000 pected with the Gieirict arunoe hirean ce 
of Banking more discretion in the sale! July 1, 1936. The balance, however, is not with $0.0392%; and $0.1941 on the previ- | reis at $0.0700 compared with $0.0750. Dur-| | | | PRODUCTIVE ISSUES. | a Cheraw. S. C 73,000 | the Munich district 7 ’ 
cf assets of an institution in his possession. redeemable until that date. ous day. Reichsmarks, which had been | ing the latter half of the month Argentine | | ’ Chester, Pa j 515,000 | : C BS te ‘ 
* ‘It should enable him to expedite dividends Holders Notified below the incoming gold point since the | pesos weakened further to $0.6700 and) |,,, hil eee, ree a crass sss 1,000,000 win eee of tr ae ee = 
i i » creditor olders Notifie last ok May and had closed at’ milreis declined to $0.0690 r le 7" ote sie "130° ; y Oh us : 
to depositors and other creditors. sast’ wee In May an ne : 0690. | oe Cisco. Tex : . 130,900. : Pome eh aoe = 
P ee : Notice of the retirement was sent to all | $0.2369 on July 11, broke to nominal quo-| Canadian dollars were continuously at) | soit AWA, L__\os) |Clearwater, Fis 150,900 ee “a association of individuals 
‘ Publishing Statements registered holders of the 1909 bonds on) tations of $0.22 on the 13th and as low as'a discount in July, moving erratically be- | J vV Vis A Columbus, Ga . 410,000 | nic The pane subject - -_ hep 
House Bill No. 1410 provides for the pub- Aug. 1, and financial advertisements are ; $0.2050 on, the 15th. {tween $0.9981 and $0.9953, or below the, | 60, of a -* {+0 ee ee a 2 276.000 — - jo ares, o pod _— S- 
lication of bank statements in legal periodi- being placed to notify other holders 60, Trading in this currency has been prac- ‘import point to this country. The silver | | leantoor procucriveNlys| fi] ¥ | | | Grisfeld. Md. - 105,000 , oa aie oe poner a ms a ve, Cane 
cals. It repeals the Banking Department | days in advance of the retirement date. | tically suspended in New York since July exchanges were relatively unaffected by «0}—|— To Torat—p— Mb tt |Gulpeper, Va 30.000 ro i. te on the precedent established 
Act of 1919 and amends Act of June , ic saiahann ca }]| 12 and trading in the Berlin foreign ex-|the movements in other currencies, | Ni} | Dansville, N. ¥ 145,000 | by the Second Council on March 11, 1931, 
Mr. Wilcox’s statement follows in full : A a la sl 1 98,000; and its own decis f J 9. 1931. ac 
15, 1923. text: o change market has been under the control | though, they lost part of their June gains Sas TSN Geet Tn eee Ge GE eet Delphos. Ohio us vedas aoaresnasae 7 775.000 oe } Gecision Of van. 2, », Mn 
: os oa ; of the Reichsbank officially since July 15.!The. Hong Kong dollar declined from) | | | | | | | | Po Bees eee ; jay'909 | Cording to which the trust certificates are 
House Bill No. 1587 amends the Act of; “In keeping with the sound financial and | por y, ie ; ; ee | | La Dover, N. J beteeeeeeees ° 150,000 | documents which recognize merely a frac- 
4] 92 whi sde- : : ania . t « 2 «640tN, s <0 or uly 0 $0.24" <3tn 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 Dover, Ohi0 ..... cece eweereeene . 110,0) ae ; " : 
April 23, 1909, which makes it a misde iaaiinana iat sauna “nda in | Be ween the 11th and the 15th, belgas | $0.2 n July 1 to $0.24 on the 28st | i r 00 t i , 8 y 
meanor to circulate false rumors concern- tee aa I ; 7 , Gmina Pres pekaneste dropped from $0.1397 to $0.1394, guilders | and the Shanghai tael from $0.32% to.” | Avgrege Monthly Amount of Productive Security teres Pinated | | Duncan, OKA. ...+0-seeerereres : 429.008 | Sone a in S re of in- 
i C cula als mors } vernment o ectic 2g 1S from $0.4029%; to $0.4027!s, lire from $0.30 j | Engh Quar 1921-1031, Togethe atio to Total New PURAMIONTO, BU. Sess sc sneeaaccassaes 00,000 | terests, whereas in acordance with a previ- 
ing banking institutions. This is an im- | with the administration of Governor his a : eernnee } me ee ee ee |Durham,. N. C 550,000 gus decision under the corporati c 
t ‘ a stré L _ — nem Am : 1e corporation tax 
sortant piece of legislation. A great many ao * State “eacurer | East Greenwich, R. 1. ...ceeesceese 95,000 | < Ae : . * . 
zane on banking “institutions “and with- ee ee ae ae a ° t ° - $229,000,000, as compared with $271,000,000 | Basthampton, mam. bye ' _ ocean af ta «an ae 
crawals by stockholders in building and 493], the entire issue of the State’s 3! J Ours i ratfic Is Hel ne 7, je le in the second half of last year and with no ; 40. -onti ; ea in sane 
‘ y s : SS State's 2 Wt ) ) 7 : : Elko, Nev . 140,000] continuously and systematically workin 
Joan associations have been cause by per-| per cent bonds of 1909 of which there is pt = rac se $752,000,000 in the first half of 1930. New | Ellwood City, Pa 139°000 | together — a definite ann 6 
sons uttering derogatory statements with- | outstanding $2,955,000. | avs . t 7 ’ capital flotations for domestic borrowers | Endicott N * : eee Not Covered by Trust 
out any foundation. It was difficult to! . z S Ss Presiden s Emer Verc Vv ( rOU]) | vere somewhat larger than in the latter | Englewood, ds ‘ooo! These c Sb apihae eenaiae : : 

h nda Retirement of these bonds is being un- K y « ~ I / | . : 'Flushing, N. Y¥ 700,000 | hese conditions were not established in 
procure convictions under the former act! ,. eee es wa oe / . half of 1930, but were substantially smaller | port Lauderdale 175,000 | this case inasmuch as the partici i 
as it was necessary to prove intent to in- |@etaken two years and six months in ad- | a ees than in the first half of last year. wort Stveres, Wis 210,000 | the sac prewaven Sa Song cipants in 
pe Danna r ituti hich |Yance of their maturity date of April 1, a ee oe 135,000 | Ne Securities covered by the trust certifi- 
jure any such financiai institution, which | 1934 because it is possible for the State | ins eas ik Restriction Seen aol ‘ 3 140,000, Cates are only interested in the returns 
was difficult and in many cases impos- ; b Pp tial ot Ave | {Continued from Page 5.] Galion, Ohio ....... reso | {comm the securitic ae ti itt 

, 3 3 ’ wa ~~ | to realize a substantial profit by the ‘ 5 : The period during which new security Glendale, Calif 29, : e securities; 11 connection with 
yids Sekt Pig the rumor-monger transaction. wariers ahe Department of Labor Em- | mospitel. another $253 000 hosthouse, a | fotations have conn restricted by general Maritngen, om iene rn administration of the securities, a sys- 
s . faces Ss ‘ ploymen ice reports an improvement in | $20,800 office building at McCormick Ter- Rinecc ¢ samrsnite : : erkimer, N . ok ematic Ss wor ° 
This act will put the burden of proof; “Various of the bonds held in the | jocal conditions er Dern ot a call| minal oma an $18,000 apartment canes aaa = om gecursty market conditions | Hipbing, ‘Minn SP an of the cites oo tie mame —_ 
on the person uttering, publishing, writ-|State’s sinking fund, established against) 5 July 30 for a meeting of representa-! also a $15,700 bridge on the Umpqua and nen Mow celended for mently & your. Dur- | Hilenero, Ui 85.000! exist. With this decis f th ichs 
ing. circulating and transmitting untrue|the retirement of the State's indebted- | tives ¢ kee ak Sn e ae ag +, npqua ane ing this period there has been a notable Holton, Kans. ......---- ; 5,000 | Finar , ae Cone oe ee 
g, g§ an s ting : ao , | tives of 11 public land States at Salt) a $76,000 fire hall at Klamath Falls. The | eh; i I har . .« |Hopkins, Minn. ......+.++: . 85, Finanz-Hof the exemption of fixed trusts 
statements or rumors concerning financial | Ness under the administration of Gov. yj are city nie oe ceecaer etias cou imate x cnt ; a p change in the character of new issues, Spri $s. D ; 90,000 | +, 
Seetaieaaes a bulld d . ncial | Holcomb and accumulated under succeed- | L@X* City on Aug. 17 to discuss the emer- relocation of 15 miles of the Great North- ' which is illustrated by the accompanying | Hot, Springs. 8, 2 65000 {rom the payment of the above taxes has 
nstitutions and building and loan asso- i é wie rs ? gency economic situation facing agricul- ern Railway between Bend and Lava acram anal : aa Seat teil Salah 0.000 been definitely ~.ttled that I 
: hast es inistr ns, have been sold dur-' /,... s ? paeanities: os : ang ava, diagram, based on data compiled by Iron Mountain, Mich 170,0 ; , SO that such con- 
oo ole enable a peed gee a es ~y : ms eo an tural interest. Oreg., costing $1,000,000 will give 500 men ; Moody's Investors Service br ay lle Jacksonville, Tex. ......cccsccees 135,00 | cerns are not now liable for the capital, 
(o curb certain newspapers a rosecute 1n§ e past eK at t S . ee tot . ‘ment y future ve ene ee . yar 2 Je EMT ce ccna be 155,000 | recuritie . Aa oe ona 
favtain individuals nave ital $100,000. The funds obtained through San Francisco, Calif. employmen in thi ne ar fu ure. shows for each quarter of 1921-1931 the geannette, Fe 120'000 ecurities, proceeds-of-capital and corpora- 
Seen ee amid clous'Y |this sale will be utilized for the retirc-| . Sam Francisco, Calif—The report of the! Municipal parks are giving employment ayerage monthly amount of “productive” |fansing, Mich 850,000 | Hon tax. 
Sreenpter pe Senarses — ing — iment of the 1909 bonds. over which issue|S8n Francisco Federal Reserve Bank to 105 and the county is employing 500 on jssues put out by domestic corporations, Lapeer. Mich. 100,000| While no tax obstacles remain to hinder 
nd han aoa y S aan d the seen dis. la special act of the 1909 General Assem- | States that automobile sales improved more 4 rotation basis out of a $3,000,000 bond States, and municipalities, and the ratio Lynn, Mass. 173,000 the establishment of “fixed trusts,” certain 
and have greatly agitated the present Cis: | iy gives the State Treasurer full power than seasonally during the second quarter issue. Harvest and crops continue to ab-|to total domestic new capital issues. Malone, N. x. 150,000 Other objections against such organiza- 
trust of a certain class of people _— and authority , ‘of this year. Freight car loadings, after S0rb a portion of the unemployed. The “Productive” issues include those whose | Marvev")s. eee, Seurnsneret eer 65,000 tions are said till to exist, such as the high 
banking institutions and building and Joan “A sir oa ‘ly $2.755.000 will be re ' allowance for seasonal tendencies, changed "umber of unemployed registered by the purpose is clearly the obtaining of new Middlebury, Vt 90,000 administrative xpenses, the negotiability 
ene Fg samade he rani bear fs Pin little in the Twelfth Federal Reserve Dis- Civic Emergency Committee is increasing | capital which will be used, directly or in- Milton, Pa... 180000 | OL the certificates and other problems rela- 
Savings Bank Investments i ener ae ee eee eee’ | trict during the first half of this year, as ally. directly, for construction or improvement Monterey, Call. 145.000 ‘Ve to trust construction. It is claimed, 
redecessors ie Office of treasurer hav : 735-08 « y, N.C say vever . 
House Bill No. 1825 ‘(Act No. 206) per- eo 2 aes nA aan. a compared with irregular declines during Wilmington, Del. of plant or equipment, or for construction oe ae. S —— that a satisfactory and practical 

se bi : <e ‘ NO. «< ; sea $ F YUS C § a ‘nen . ai toi made of &: aa 1S . eng ar “hier our | Maw ad . sc r f i 
mits savings banks to invest in the obli- and since the estimgted income from the th preceding year. Ret iil trade of San Wilmington, Del According to the of buildings or engineering projects; new New Bern, N. ¢ em ton mig it be found if it should be 

; a 1 ve be: . zs Francisco during June was 3.6 per cent! ygavor's Stabilizatic . a capital issues not classified as “produc- | New Castle, Pa shown that investment certificates would 
gations of certain public utilities com-|sinking fund for August and September jelow that of June. 1930. a mving the | ne ee ee Committee interest | p00 inde igs = New London, Ct. PO bring some advantage to ec ; 
panies This is a good piece of legislation | will reduce the total amount needed by below that 2 —r 930, and during - in the subject of stabilization of industry | “Ve” include those whose purpose is the Norwalk, Conn ; many. advantage to economic Ger- 
as it will permit savings banks to diversify | another $100,000 HERG Sie BOB! ol of this fy Paghhory fs 3 and regularization of employment con- oe of other companies or to prO-| Norwich, N.Y. ..scecsessreeeseees a 
their investments in a more liquid form| «pprough the retirement of the 1909 oa BG 2088. CRED during the first half’ tinues unabated. Mayor Frank C. Sparks, | ViGe tunds for investment purposes, and | Norwood, — 600,000 ap ee ae ee eae 
of securities. aie Pianta tatak tadebendwone {ce ast year. Stocks of retail —— were of Wilmington, is manifesting a keen in- ae to provide working capital. Re-|Oak Park. I : vies 105,000 Australian Tariff Change 

House Bill No. 1891 prohibits building | nich’ the Holcomb administration taced — ee ae One a terest in stabilization plans and is now |*U%@Ms issues are excluded throughout. | oJaen, ‘Utah, For. Serv. Bldg. .... 300,000 | 5 ri : 8 
and loan associations from investing their: when taking office, will be reduced to u a eee Me a une Same pel a last’ surveying industry for the purpose of in- Level of Issues Orange, N. J eal 320.000 | Favors British Commodities 
funds in syndicated or equal lien loans. | ¢13 39¢ 100 Bil AR IRS anil] ataen hs year. The general tendency in San Fran- | pugurating Winter work on a relief pro- It appears from these figures that while | Oregon City, Ores 80,000 | ‘ 
For a number of years some of the build-| july 1° 1936. The sinking fund has on cisco is for June business to slump Off gram. the amount of “productive” issues recentiy | QfoRO. Me: oo ioc 180'000 [Continued from Page 1. 
ing and loan associations in Philadelphia| yang ‘cash and securities which taken oa es Se roe trend Po 7 City and New Castle County employes has not been particularly heavy, it has pajo alto, Calif. 210,000 | partmental by-laws) 7d. per imperial gal- 
have been making a practice of granting |together with the income accruing awe Ene ponerse tendency in this re- have been asked, effective the first week constituted a large proporation of total Pampa, Tex 1 og {ton (id.); valves for wireless telegraphy 
loans on large business properties, such earte i i eel accru spect, ; in August, to subscrive 1 per cent of their | NeW Capital issues; in recent quarterly pe- | Peoria, Ti! 320. |and telephony, 2s. each or 25 per cen 
& prop ta 
thereon, will be of sufficient amount to Residential construction and real estate , : ; , Phillipsburg, N. J 155,000 Pp 
as hotels, apartment houses, office build- | pay all bonded indebtedness at maturity innate for ine eat a f bt ? a - weekly wages to the Mayor's Emergency Tiods the average monthly amount of “pro- Sineckeae Bin *. 90.000 | Valorem, whichever higher (25 per cent) : 
ings, etc. In order to make a large loan/‘The balance, however, is not redeemabie — oe res as “y ce > level ‘a Relief Fund. The subject has received ductive” issues has been between 60 and piymouth, Ind 80,000 | filament lamps for lighting and heating, 
of this kind, it was necessary for several | until the maturity date. d zeae — ——— ely a he = a favorable consideration. At a meeting of | 80 per cent of the total, as against little port Chester, N. Y =e 4s. per 1b. (3s.); hoods other than of felt, 
associations to combine and to make the, _ ,, ; aur : Se ne ae ae ee a ae 500. workers of a large leather plant the may- |More than 20 per cent during part of Portsmouth, Ohio 325,000 Namely, Panama and pandan hoods, 60 
loan upon the security of equal lien mort- ae - i tecomupers in- ae eo et ee * an “dl or’s plan was outlined and a general agree- | 1929, = security issues were much in- et tae ear tere eee 105,000 nar cent ad valorem, or 24s. per dozen, 
‘ ractice has resulted rather | b€ a naertake the retirement of were practically use and are §€N- mént followed to endorse tt lan for , crease y “nonproductive” issues of the ‘ 45, which ever higher (60 per cer 
gages. This practice has resulted in rather : os a ea , thai neh Ae ache a Ee. Se ken ie, | ORS 110 orse this plan for, ©** S ‘ 0 Provo, Utah 5,000 ms higher per cent). 
heavy losses > of the building and the 1909 issue was withheld until it could erally regarded as having been effectively yaising relief funds. The mayor also com- investment trust type Ravenna, Ohio 145,000|_ The British and intermediate tariff rate 
eavy s to a few g be def ly deter s 2 ; ent 4 iseful and necessary rove 000 : 
loan associations in Philadelphia. be efinitely determined that it could be sp nt in useful and necessary improve- municated with other industries, feeling It will be seen from the chart that, Rochester, Minn. oo eseeeeeeeeeeees — of 1s. per 100 super. ft. has been removed 
: accomplished at a profit to the State., ments v it best to realize the coming problem and 4fter declining from 1924 to 1929, the ra- soskimneners. i Sou iesseaene 115,000 | @2d made duty free for timber, undressed, 
Interest Reduction Loans To this profit of approximately $100,000 Los Angeles, Calif. to organize shortly to do the communities’ tio of productive issues has been rising,!| Gy eg 80.000 ; Not otherwise specified, in sizes not less 
77 er realized should be saving Los Angeles, Calif —TI -mployment and re pate. soe 

Senate Bill No. 177 (Act No. 161) au- iz« shoul e added the saving in _ Los Angeles, Ca 1 > 1e unempl ym nt pest for those unable to secure employ- ®? recently has reached the highest level San Diego, Calif saseeeresons 775,000 than 4 in. in width and not less than 

™ thorizes building and loan associations to the _ Z meats payable on the bonds situation shows little change. _— im- ment. Since 1924. The actual volume of “pro-, Schenectady, N. Y. --++++: 7a 3 in. in thickness for the manufacture 
credit installment stock dues on account | retired, which was materially in excess of | provement in the situation, such as th« Retail business is good. Employment @uctive” issues reached a high level in Shelby, Ohlo .........sss+sseees 30.000 |2£ boxes, as prescribed by departmental 
of principal loans in certain cases. It is the income received on the securities additional $500,000 just made available for is slightly improved in building activi-' the first half of 1930—in fact, a higher aie ate as Re cc ase hn be giae 115,000 | bY-laws. The general tariff rate of 1s. per 
merely an enactment of the present law sold. construction of > ew road out of Los ties. The leather industry, which is one total than for any time since the second Somerville. N. J 135,000 | 100 super. ft. is retained. 
as stated by the Supreme Court of Penn- + Angeles to San Joaquin Valley, is offset of the city’s foremost industries, shows Quarter of 1924—and even during the South Haven, Mich eae _For the following the British preferen- 
sylvania in the case of York Trust v. Gal-| pledging to secure bills payable at another by > ae eons ai lg rk ogee ~ splendid improvement. Plants which one cea cake me second half of ae ae ne 90'000 a a. = _" y long ton has been re- 
Matin, 186 Pa. 150, combined with an au-| institution.) When this is done it works |®™Ployed. Motion-picture § sare #*, month previously were operating at 60 per and the first half of 1931 the volume Siijiwater, Okla. 135,000 ; Moved, while the intermediate and gen- 
thorization of reduction and extension of |an injustice on certain persons who are working, but with a minimum number O! | cent of normal production are now up to has remained somewhat above the low Stroudsburg, Pa 130,000 eral duty of £4 per long ton continues 
Icans as practiced by Pennsylvania build- | borrowers and depositors in an institution ©™Poyes. ecaiatil ahaa 80 per cent, with better prospects ahead, | POints of 1927-1929. | Thomaston = Seat | eee wane printing paper, not 
ing and loan associations by agreement | which has been taken in possession by this ’ ihe pd *. pocine, due to the demand for finished leather. a tes ~” 100.000 | f. "4; Mul-glazed, or coated, in rolls not 
with the borrowers but without any spe-| Department. vorsane. sai “ener gag ate Mi A surplus of workers is noted in ship- FOREIGN EXCH A N Vallejo,’ Calif 185,000 | {e858 ee 10 in. in width or in sheets not 
cific statutory sanction. This act also! Senate Bill No. 1272 (Act No. 196) re- | POTtS that retall bus —. S g simu~' building, clerical, and miscellaneous trades Ventura, Calif 200,000 | 48S than 2C in. by 25 in., or its equivalent; 
removes any doubt that there might be |peals the Act of June 7, 1907. which pro. | {@ted by low prices. Lumber production is as well as among semiskilled workers. | Waco, Tex 150,000 | and printing paper, not otherwise speci- 
with regard to the right of building and | y ae for the licen ‘ue of cies pro, | increasing since the first of the month. Norfolk, Va ASAtAn "| Waupun, Wis ie fied (glazed, unglazed, mill-glazed, or 
: . 7 sages e 2ns I certe reign | whea arvesting is > peners t + , - Ww Wis 280, ¢ . , 
loan associations to make interest reduc- corporations engaged in the business of et oon ee So we Norfolk, Va.: The Chesapeake and Po- new York Aug 5.—The Federal Reserve Cactaawors Pa : 145,000 | roated) _ eee oF ene i" ony ww: 
i is . -0}]j cecur > ' i. veatner, Su5%2 = = 5 nein aaas 4 ae ee : ank o yew ork today certified to the | Weiser. Idal . 110,000 | * ‘ SS a n. in wi or 
—— Bill No. 665 (Act No. 198) known > iting BOSSE Ge within the Common- marketed in larger quantities; the prune tomac Telephone Company of Virginia! Secretary of the Treasury the follwoing West" low York, N. J ; 375,000 |in sheets not less than 20 in. by 25 in., 
as Uniform ee lection C \de expe- wealth of Pennsylvania. The Act of 1907 crop is 50 per cent of normal and of good @nnounced that improvements to the value| | In pursuance of the provisions of section Wheaton, Ill . 140,000 | or its equivalent. : 
a3 Uniform Bank Collection Code e P ~\required the licensee to deposit $100,000 quality. Growers and packers face the , 0 $180,000 are to be installed immediately. | 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with Whiting, Ind : 130,000 The following changes are made retro- 
dites and simplifies the collection and jin Government securities with some trust; ccason with opt n. It is reported that, A hosiery mill in Suffolk which has been | ‘®® Conversion of foreign currency for the | Yuma, AriZ. . 0.0000. sceseeeeees ; 190,000 | active to March 27, 1931: r “Resi 

ze a - } “| season with optimism. t is reported 2urpose of th nen ; apa ahl any . ; site 1 27, 1931: Under “Residual 
payment of checks by banks. (Legislation | eg9mpanvy of this C alth. ¢ ove . ; 1 Jos since las cemper was r ,| Purpose of the assessment and collection Agent inspecting site i . ; 
endorsed by American Bankers Association oe ny (Oh Nae ee » approved peach and pear crops are excellent, al- Closed since last Decemper was recently! of duties upon merchandise imported into | Alburg, Vt., BS. ........ssesse+ ; 56,000 | Oil, crude petroleum, and solar oil for use 
and Pennevivania Bankers Association, |+. the Secretary 0 Banking, as security | though sales are reported doubtful. The reopened and 80 operatives engaged. the United States, we have ascertained and Alexandria, La . 350,000 | as fuel” the petrol content of crude pe- 
E y é for the fulfillment of its contracts. Only cranberry crop is estimated over double atemihiia. Mesin hereby certify to you that the buying rates Bingham Canyon, Utah ......+++++ 75,000 | troleum is reduced to 15 per cent or less 
A number of States have recently|one company is licensed under the pro- ’ . a era , phils, . | in the New York market at noon today for Canaan, Vt., BS : 56,000 | in place of 3 . ; 7 
adopted it. winianniad this St cee a came ae is ataact that of last season. The wool crop is esti-! )emphis, Tenn.: The employment situ-| cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- | Carrington, N. Dak ; $9,000 | vid e of 5 per cent or less previously 

is a ae OCU, Wie vom pé y a es mated at 1,500,000 pounds more than last! ation in the cities of this district is not| Temcies are as shown below Cleveland, Miss. ........+++- : 70,000 | Provi ed, so that the item now reads 
Salaries of Attorneys |to file application for the cancellation Of | year The Portland Dock Commission re- Very e ; ‘} ai tas er Austria (schill Columbia, Miss ; 70,000 | “crude petroleum having a petrol con- 

SPR nang aff pono as jisaaiee its license and the return of the securities ports the increase of revenue at 7 per cent mci pears The Senate Seanial- eerste cients David City, Nebr 75,000 ; tent of 15 per cent or less, as prescribed 

f sae Seen ene , * | deposited under the provisions of the act.!5 : Sata il Saeae em ver the |“. tS o per cens 0 OM UNE) Bulgaria (lev) .....:..--scceeee. 7132 | Ely. Nev . 93,000 | by Departmental by-laws.” There is no 

the Act of June 15, 1923, to provide for a a = and the tonnage at 20 per cent over th previous we 3. lar ssist¢ | s tha eass sone ares ants ‘ort Coving N. Y.. BS - 56.000 | i . ee ; 
the payment of the salaries of aon deputy seeeenno as the Securities Act has since frst seven months of last year. eee tas vole eee | Beene tee LEFORA) veesensnanss By Port Pairfeld, Me., BB. ; 63,000 Cone = the duty-free admittance of this 
attorneys general and other attorneys as | °F? passed to protect investors in Penn-| The Portland Council is calling for bids | purcau of the Department of Labor, while| En¥land (pound) st 485.0342 Hattiesburg, Miss . 245,000 | Product from all sources. 

may be assigned by the attorney general | 5¥/V4nia, it will not be necessary to license 9 $193,000 unemployment bonds. The|reporting fewer applicants for positions| Finland (markka) 2.5141 | Highgate Springs, Vt.. BS. . . 60,000 | Crude petroleum having a petrol con- 
for handling legal business pertaining to | a more companies under the provisions | gtate Bank Superintendent's report showS | this week. 17 compared with $8 last woek,| ance. (frame) ..... 3.9206 sone Forum, i. : eee 4 sae Seeeeenie 35 per cent, orice-run dis- 
the supervision oz banks. jot the Act of 1907 a $7,000,000 deposit increase in the June giso reports only 5 placed as against 13| Greece (a soeeeaenase) 23.5846 | Tittleton, N. H 265,000 | Ullate from crude petroleum, and crude 

Senate Bill No. 99. (Act No. 194) shortens|__, =~. TT |30 over the March 30 call. Construction | piaced last week. = oo Wungery (hanes) settee | Masete M. Ty BB oo -.ccecsees ; 59.300 ee ee eee canine som 

‘ ccs cated :] . of =» “ , . 5 ae ane " : aly aoar | Ones, Dl a aa ° 115,000 | eum, oduction 

the time during which a building and loan|Changes Are Announced permits in Portland include a $150,000\" Building operations in Memphis as re-}| Naive (Te) oa 4p2284 | Norton Mills, Vt. BS. .. : 56,000 | of petroleum products by distillation, as 
association must publish notice of a stock- | " = : —_—_ — ported by J. G. Hollingsworth, City Build-; Norway (kr« > 29 Porterville, Calif ‘ 150,000 | prescribed by Departmental by-law 
; | I St tus f Stat B: ks I : | y (krone) 26.6986 ; . on J Pp al by-laws, was 
holders’ meeting called for the purpose n Status o ate Danks ._, ; ‘ a a ing Commissioner, “are lower than at any! Poland (zloty) ..................... 11.1920 | Redlands, Calif. ...-.ssessereeeere 170,000 | heretofore subject to a duty of 2d. per 
of approving a sale of its franchises and Silver Stocks in Shanghai time on record.” but he adds “there are| Portugal (escudo) 4.4250 | Richford, Vt.. BS. .... 59,000 | i 
pp g _Jts eeiietatadan te Wt auld data cord,” but he adds “there are| portugal (esc 4250 | Richmond, Va. PPB. ...-..---- 1,000,000 ; mperial gallon on the petrol content. The 
property to another building and loan 0 gore nee aknnticad’ Giominite Mieke, Bane, Show Increase for Week several projects in sight the latter part| gouin taeieuny a atha San Jose, Calif. .. 455,000 | petrol content provision has been mod- 
sociation. Heretofore publication was re-!| pin. ’Yjand, charter issued: bank formed by ‘ , c: August and first of September that will| Sweden (krona) 267038 | Seneca Falls, N.Y. ...+sseseee 115,900 ' ifled to 70 per cent and the item made 
quired in a newspaper of general circula-|tne citizens State Bank of Pine Island and se ; ; 1 entirely change the situation.” He men-| Switzerland (franc) 19.5286 soe pr Bas duty free for imports from all sources. 
tion once a week for 60 days. Under the) the Farmers State Bank, same place, for the Silver stocks in ee = a tioned a $3,500,000 water main and well Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7713 Seer eos ciat Rah eek eke sear 59500/ Lhe duty on once-run distillate. from 
new act, notice need be published once | purpose of consolidation i totaled 196,000,000 taels, of wh ic 3, construction; $600,000 city hospital; $350,- ong Kong ( dollar) 24.3571 | white River Junction, Vt... Ee 125,000 | crude petroleum not otherwise specified, 
aaa salad - . "eele a - Nebraska: George W. Woods, Bank Commis- | 290.000 taels were held in native banks China (Shanghai tael) 30.5357 { 
# week for only two weeks. This will ex- |, OT*ie* corocnced: Farmers State Bank, f sels’ V he D from 000 Viaduct; $1,500,000 street improvement,| China (Mexican dollar) 22.1 ..1.011. B00 | See, Me + sr ssagecses ° 75,000 | having a petrol content of 70 per cent 
pedite the consolidation of the weaker as- | sutherland, closed says a radiogram to the Department from for ali of which funds have been pro-| China (Yuan dollar) 3 mp Advertised for site: or less, has been increased from 4'sd. 
iati i | Th d Pp 21.9166 tyler, Tex 360,000 | : 4 
sociations with the larger and stronger Ohio: Ira J. Fulton, Superintendent of |its Shanghai sae ; . ms vided, and in some czses the contracts let,| Indla (rupee) 35.9375 | . serene eeeeeeee sere $60,009 | Der imperial gallon under the general tar- 
ones Bank” Companys “Centerbure:Commercst | and’ 148000000 tacls, respectively. though the work has not yet started on| Biteapore. vaca) Seasoo | Total a ee ape ae oe eae 
Forfeiting Assets Bank, Marion; Harrod State Bank, Harrod; and 1¢ tt per - a, POSH ave > ale as any of them except to some extent, the! Canada (dollar) 99 7417 —_— Se per imperial gallon under the British pref- 
Jov or ,, Nova: Farmers Bank Sycee and silver bars were valued at treet improvemen No private building! Cuba (peso : ; : . > erential tariff to 7d. per imperial gallon. 

; No. 195 Nova Banking Company, Nova; Farmers Bank, | , sai RO provement. No priva uilding peso) 99.9143 American Autos in Portugal 

Senate Bill No. 1183 (Act No. 195) pro- | Martinsville; Amherst Savings & Banking 77,200,000 taels on July 30, as comparec cperation of any consequence is in sight| Mexico (peso) 26 6665 d Autos s (Petrol for the purposes of the above 

vides that pledges of assets of institutions Company. Amherst. and Farmers Bank, Elida. With 177,000,000 taels on July 23 The | ;,, Memphis . Argentina (peso, 63.5414 Dur:ng June 84 American and 50 Eu- js defined as any petroleum fractions dis- 
in possession of the Secretary of Banking Seene. _commnanns! Bonk and Piss Metional actual number of dollar coins in Shanghai ” a muirels) 6.5640 | ropean cars were registered in Portugal, as | tilling below a temperature of 215 degrees 
@ may not forfeit or sell such assets except ttle ae ais ein] at ceenag Bank eee on July 30 was 164,000,000, as compared (The reports of conditions in other | eae Bots 3 pig compared with 57 American and 71 Eu- | Centigrade at 760 millimeters pressure, 
under certain conditions. (To prevent|ers & Citizens Bank. Payne, purchased cer- | With 162,000,000 on July 23.—Issued by the| cities will be published in full text in | Colombia (peso) 965700 ;:0Pean in May. (Department of Com-} when tested in conformity with a method 
stripping of collateral in an institution re-| tain assets of First National Bank, Haviland.' Department of Commerce, ' the issue of Aug. 7.) | Bar silver ....... eeesecsesccccsocces 20.2900) MOTCE.) | prescribed by Departmental by-law.) 
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Devising Highway Program 
Which Will Aid Entire State - 


Procedure Followed by California Agency in 
Determining How Work Is to Be Apportion- 
ed Is Described by Commissioner 


By HARRY A. HOPKINS 


Highway Commissioner, State of California 


ATTEMPT to writ an article on the 

workings of the California Highway 

Commission after being a member of 
the Commission for only six months might 
be termed impertinence. However we live 
to learn and in absorbing as much as one 
human mind could in so short a period we 
find we could live several lives and not know 
all that is to be learned in this Department 
of the State Administration. It is a progres- 
sive work and every day new developments 
enlarge our understanding. 


+ + 


The procedure controlling the activities of 
the California Highway Commission or, as 
the Legislature terms jt, the Division of 
Highways in the Department of Public 
Works, is governed to a large extent by the 
legislative acts of the California State Legis- 
lature. 


The most recent act of the Legislature is 
the Breed Bill of 1927. This provides a 
scientific basis of operation and its provi- 
sions provide for the division of revenues, 
classification of highways, division of the 
State into Northern and Southern groups of 
counties as well as other important provisions 
too numerous to mention. Its sections recite, 
in part, what proportion of the revenues 
must be used on primary and secondary high 
ways and joint highway districts as well as 
segregating the funds for construction, re- 
construction, maintenance ’and repairs, ad- 
ministration of the Department of the Cali- 
fornia Highway System. 


In fact the Breed Bill provides for most 
of the procedure that governs the activities 
of the Division of Highways. However, the 
Commission has initiated other important 
procedure and policies. 


If the public could be informed more re~- 
garding these provisions, under which the 
Commission works and the laws that make 
that body possible, it would, in a large meas- 
ure, clear up much fnisunderstanding in ref- 
erence to the details of the work. While 
Governor Rolph has appointed to the Cali- 
fornia Highway Commission one member 
from the northern part of the State, one 
from the north central part, one from the 
central part and one each from the south- 
east and southwest parts none represents 
any particular section of the State. All are 
appointed at large. Yet each naturally is 
more familiar with that portion of the State 
surrounding his residence. 


+ + 


Sectional favoritism is not possible both 
because of Governor Rolph’s broad view on 
State government administration and the 
provisions of the Breed Bill. Yet the Chair- 
man of the Commission has always shown 
the courtesy of securing the ideas and recom- 
mendations of Commissioners being nearest 


New Mexico’s 
Non-taxable 


Land Areas 


By 
Byron O. Beall _ 
Chief State Tax Commis- 
State of New 
Mexico 


=E 


sioner, 


EW MEXICO is particularly opposed to 

any movement which will decrease our 

taxable wealth or source of tax revenue 
which is extremely low and §arely sufficient 
to meet actual needs, not wishes. Public 
jJands of any nature are a potential source of 
taxation which will be needed in the next 
decade as needs for schools and roads ex- 
pand. Any depletion of this particular 
wealth will eventually be reflected by higher 
taxes, and should be conserved to the State. 


Control by the Federal Government of 
37.62 per cent of all land area of the State, 
on which no taxes are paid, and control by 
the State of 13,000,000 acres of nontaxable 
land does much to complicate the State's 
taxation problem. 


Cost of government has consistently in- 
creased from a few million a year at the be- 
ginning of statehood up to an estimated cost 
of $23,026,013 for all purposes during the last 
fiscal year. 


Of the State’s 78,401,920 acres of land only 
approximately 28,000,000 is on the tax rolls. 

The Federal Government controls 15,664,- 
121 in public domain, 5,355,739 in Indian res- 
ervation and 8,478,000 in national forests, or 
nearly 30,000,000 acres of land. 


In addition there are approximately 5,000,- 
000 acres of land in the process of patent 
on which taxes are not paid. Add to this 
total the 13,000,000 acres of State land and 
we have approximately 48,000,000 acres of 
land on which taxes are not paid. 


There should be approximately 31,000,000 
acres of land on the tax rolls, but some 3,000,- 
000 acres do not appear to be taxed for some 
reason or another. Much of this land is 
waste land and not considered worth taxing. 
Some of it is doubtless escaping taxation. 


A considerable portion of the land that is 
on the tax rolls is assessed at grazing land 
of value from 50 cents to $3 per acre. 


New Mexico, the fourth largest State in 
the Union, has but little wealth, of which 
amount about 40 per cent is corporate prop- 
erty. 


Increasing cost of government, with such 
huge blocks of land going tax free, makes it 
exceedingly hard for the Tax Commission to 
keep the tax rate down to a point where it 
is not burdensome. 


Last year the average rate was $32.92 per 
$1,000 assessed valuation. The State rate, 
however, was only 6 mills, the balance being 
reflected by county and school levies. 


The Commission of necessity has adopted 
a policy of keeping budgets of all classes 
down to a minimum and allowing increases 
only in cases of emergencies. 


sections where some problem has arisen and 
upon which suggestions are invited. 


However after a matter has been fully pre- 
sented and a clear understanding is had by 
the Commission, it immediately assumes the 
status of a State wide matter and Commis- 
sioners other than the one residing nearest 
to its origin might make and second motions 
for its disposal. The interests of one Com- 
missioner are the interests of all the others. 


The execution of the requirements and pro- 
visions of the laws appertaining to highways 
is many times misunderstood or not known 
to have had their origin in the Legislature. 
Citizens many times are under the impres- 
sion that the California Highway Commis- 
sion originates the methods or the system 
under which the Division of Highways is 
working and feel that many statements and 
decisions affecting problems and projects are 
the result of a Commission policy. 


+ + 


Handling the affairs of a Commission that 
has the building and maintaining of 10 per 
cent of the 75,000 miles of roads in California, 
or 7,500 miles now in the California Highway 
system, naturally would call for rules of pro- 
cedure in the conduct of the meetings and 
attending to its routine matters. Many con- 
tingencies arise that are unlooked for and 
many problems are presented that also neces- 
sitate some definite policy to govern those 
that are similar in character. The Commis- 
sion must work as a unit. 


Realizing that in order to do justice to all 
parts of the State and secure the best results 
there is an agreement among the members 
of the Commission and the Director of Pub- 
lic Works that the majority rule will pre- 
vail in all matters that come up for a vote. 
This was the first policy promulgated upon 
the organization of the present California 
Highway Commission. 


In carrying out the duties of the Commis- 
sioners they are counseled by the attorney 
for the Commission in legal matters and by 
the State Highway Engineer in matters of 
engineering. The Director of Public Works 
is the directing executive. In a body com- 
prising five men there is represented as many 
different lines of endeavor. Each has the 
experience of his own lines of business to 
assist in deciding the problems that come 
before the Commission. While none are 
engineers or practicing attorneys yet each 
has a background of experience on highway 
committees of civic and State organizations 
as well as experience in city and State high- 
way construction through connections in 
municipal and State governmental official 
life. ; 

 <- 


The meetings of the California Highway 
Commission are public. Outside of the rou- 
tine work that the operations of the Divi- 
sion bring before the meeting, covering reso- 
lutions allocating funds for contingencies 
and projects, votes on routes and signing of 
layout for the same, transferring of funds 
from time to time, much time is required for 
public hearings at regular meetings. , These 
hearings are public and are given the citi- 
zens of the various parts of the State upon 
their application to the chairman of the 
Commission, usually through its members, 
and the chairman offers every opportunity 
for all concerned in controversial matters 
and otherwise to express their views and 
present their evidence to the Commission. 


These hearings have brought to the atten- 
tion of the public, policies that necessarily 
had to be put into effect where similar 
conditions prevailed. One very important 
policy is that in relation to routes that the 
smaller cities insist should go through their 
municipalities. The Highway Commission 
desires to cooperate with all cities in the 
State in this respect, providing the route 
desired can be built to satisfactorily handle 
State traffic and in accordance with good 
engineering requirements and principles. With 
this understanding the Commission will 
adopt such route to connect with the State 
highway, provided the elective body of the 
city adopts such route by resolution and obli- 
gates itself to provide the necessary rights 
of way to make the street 80 feet wide, and 
advising the method to be used to finance the 
same. 

+ + 


When evidence has been shown the Com- 
mission that these requirements have been 
met, then the Commission will build a hard 
surfaced strip through that street on the 
adopted route as wide as that outside the 
city that it approaches. 


Other policies or duties of the Commission, 
self-imposed, are holding hearings in the 
several communities, attending civic and 
State organizations, viewing projects under 
construction as well as different parts of the 
highway system, and disseminate such infor- 
mation as will give better understanding on 
the part of our citizens of the methods, re- 
quirements and laws provided in carrying out 
the business of this Division of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 


One item that is not understood by the 
general public is that the Commission does 
not let contracts for projects. Bids are called 
for by the State Engineer and the Director 
of Public Works lets the contracts. The 
Commission allocates the money for these 
projects for which bids are called. 


Many invitations are. extended the Com- 
mission to meet with organizations and cities 
in almost every part of the State. An early 
accepted policy, presented by the chairman 
of the Commission, was to accept as many 
invitations both in a body and ‘As individual 
members as consistent and possible. 
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The members of the California Highway 
Commission are working in unison and coop- 
erating to the extent that the wishes of Gov- 
ernor Rolph will be carried out to the fullest 
in that this Commission is a Commission 
representing the citizens of this State and 
that through their procedure, duties and pol- 
icies they are working for the best interest 
of every part and for the upbuilding of the 
entire State. 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


Senimmeend 


PROTECTION OF CEREALS 
FROM HARMFUL INSECTS 


Plant and Seed Quarantines Issued by Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Are Outlined 


_ In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with cereals and flour. 


By LEE A. STRONG 


Chief, Plant Quarantine and Control Administration, Department of Agriculture 


OR a number of years the cereals of 
the United States have been pro- 
tected against attack from destruc- 

tive insect pests and plant diseases from 
foreign countries by quarantines which 
prohibit the importation of plants and 
plant products which might be the 
means of carriage of such insect pests 
and plant diseases to the grain-growing 
regions of this country, and provide for 
the entry under restriction of plants and 
plant products where risk can be elim- 
inated by treatment of the imported 
material. 
+ + 


The quarantines concerned were is- 
sued under the authority of the plant 
quarantine act which was passed in 
1912. They are administered at Ameri- 
can ports of entry by the Plant Quar- 
antine and Control Administration of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

In southeastern Asia and adjacent 
islands, destructive diseases including 
several types of downy mildews attack 
corn and certain related plants. One 
type of downy mildew causes serious 
damage in British India. In the Philip- 
pines a downy mildew attacks corn, re- 
sulting, in extreme cases, in a total loss 
of the crop. These downy mildews are 
favored by warm moist weather. Such 
diseases, once established in the similar 
climate which the Mississippi Valley af- 
fords, could result in great damage to 
the corn crop of that region. 

+ * ; 

In addition to the downy mildews, the 
Physoderma diseases—diseases most de- 
structive to corn—take a heavy toll from 
the corn-growing industry of the.Orient. 

Quarantine No. 24 safeguards the corn 
of the United States from like infesta- 
tion by prohibiting the importation, 
from southeastern Asia and adjacent 
islands, in the raw or unmanufactured 
state, of seed and all other portions of 
Indian corn and certain closely related 
plants, except shelled corn. Shelied 
corn from those regions is limited to 


entry at northern ports. Prompt steril- 
ization with live steam, a treatment 
which renders the corn incapable of 
germination, is required. 

Quarantine No. 41, issued to prevent 
the further introduction into the United 
States of the European corn borer and 
also to prevent the introduction of other 
dangerous insects and of plant diseases, 
covers all countries not covered by 
Quarantine No. 24, thereby completing a 
world-wide protection to the corn-grow- 
ing industry of the United States. This 
quarantine covers Indian corn and cer- 
tain related plants not mentioned in 
Quarantine No. 24 ,including sorghums, 
grasses, etc. ~ 

Quarantine No. 41 limits the entry of 
the plants and seeds falling thereunder 
to broom corn, brooms made of broom 
corn, and seeds of the plants involved. 
The entry of broom corn is restricted to 
two ports in districts where the corn 
borer is already established, and is sub- 
ject to prompt sterilization as a condi- 
tion of entry. Manufactured brooms are 
also limited to approved ports, with ster- 
ilization a requirement of entry in cases 
where examination reveals the stalks to 
be of a size sufficient to harbor a corn 
borer. Release of shelled corn is condi- 
tioned on freedom from portions of the 
cob, insect pests, and plant diseases. 


+ + 

Tanne in 1919 the Department of 

Agriculture received information that 
the flag smut disease of wheat occurred 
in Australia, India, and Japan, and later 
the same disease was found to exist also 
in China, Union of South Africa, Italy, 
and Spain. All countries known to har- 
bor this disease have been placed under 
quarantine. This action prohibits the 
importation from the countries referred 
to of all species and varieties of wheat 
and wheat products except such as have 
been so milled or so processed as to 
have destroyed all flag smut spores. 
Since such spores may be carried in 
middlings and bran, those commodities 
are refused entry from the countries in 
question, 


In the next of this series of articles on “Cereals and Flour,” to appear in the 
issue of Aug. 7, Mr. Strong will continue his discussion of how the production of 
grain is protected by plant quarantine measures. 


Manufacturing Pearl Buttons 


Utilization of Fresh Water Mussel Shells 


By WILLIAM T. BARRETT 


Mussel Expert, Game and Fish Commission, Commonwealth of Kentucky 


EFORE going into the details of the 

manufacture of fresh water mussel shells 

into pearl buttons and the depletion 
of the mussel bedsy, it is right and proper to 
give full credit to the pioneer who made the 
first pearl button from a mussel shell, and 
established the fresh water pearl button in- 
dustry. This man was J. F. Boepple, who 
was the manufacturer of pearl buttons in 
Europe made from the Mother-of-Pearl] shells 
taken from the sea. He came to America 
and located at Muscatine, Iowa, in the Mis- 
sissippi River about the year 1890. He found 
the fresh water mussel shells in the Missis- 
sippi River, and with small hand machines 
manufactured them into pearl buttons of 
much beauty and value. He worked along in 
a small way for several years until he made 
a success of the fresh water pear! button. 


As soon as the business was a success 
American brain and capital came into the 
picture. ‘They made power machines to 
manufacture mussel shells into pearl but- 
tons, and the industry grew with leaps and 
bounds. The great Mississippi River and all 
her tributaries, had a natural supply of mus- 
sel beds that had accumulated since their 
origin and had been untouched by the hand 
or greed of man. 


It is hard to estimate the value of this 
great natural resource at that time; it was 
worth many millions af dollars and was the 
largest supply of fresh water mussel shells 
and fresh water pearls in the world. The 
mussel beds were so productive that many 
of them produced from three to four thou- 
sand tons of mussel shells, all good material 
for making pearl buttons, to the mile of 
river on a mussel bed. The mussels were so 
numerous and the supply so great that one 
man with a mussel boat could catch from a 
ton and one-half to two tons of shells per 
day, and they found a great many fine fresh 
water pearls that sold for several millions 
of dollars; some of them as high as five to 
ten thousand dollars each, and many of 
them sold for $1,000 to $5,000. Some of these 
pearls are the finest that have ever been 
found, and are among the finest collections 
in the world today. 


The manufacturers in this business were 
in it for money. They made more machines 
and better machinery; they worked the shell 
beds without any idea of conservation or 
protection. In many instances there were 
more mussels killed and shells lost than 
there were shells caught. In other words, 
more than one-half of the crop was de- 
stroyed in the harvesting. 


The business grew rapidly and the manu- 
facturers continued in their reckless ways 
until they manufactured and made more 
fresh water pearl buttons than the market 
would take. There was an over Supply and 
the manufacturers didn’t know what to do. 
They cut the prices of pearl buttons and the 
war was on. In this fight some of them 
went out of business, but the shrewdest ones 


Saw it was necessary to find a new home and 
new markets for thé pearl button. 


They went to garment manufacturers and 
put the pearl buttons on the garments, and 
by so doing whipped the old fashioned china 
and the horn buttons out of existence. This 
was the first big step for the fresh water 
pearl button. It made them supreme, the 
strongest, the most beautiful and the best 
buttons that were ever put on manufactured 
garments. So the slaughter of the shell beds 
continued and the production of the pearl 
button increased. 


I began in the mussel shell business in the 
year 1902 on the Ohio River at Henderson, 
Ky., and since that time have worked the 
Ohio River from one end to the other. The 
first five years I never worked above Louis- 
ville, Ky., finding all the shells we could sell 
in that territory, that is from Louisville 
down. The season of 1908 I went to Vance- 
burg, Ky., and opened the beds on the 
upper Ohio River working it from Martin’s 
Ferry, which is 9 miles above Wheeling W. 
Va., down to Rising Sun, Ind. I worked this 
part of the river for 12 years. The beds on 
the upper river are not as large or as pro- 
ductive as the lower river, the best ones not 
producing over one to three thousand tons. 
The reason of this is that the area of the 
river bottom is much smaller where the 
shell beds can be than on the lower river, 
and the bottom is much harder so the shells 
can not go down as deep. 


The mussel beds on the lower river from 
Louisville down were very large and very 
productive. I have known from 56 to 150 
boats to work on one mussel bed, and some 
of the best beds produced from 5,000 to 10,000 
tons of mussel shells before they were 
whipped out. What I mean by being 
whipped out is that there is not enough 
shell left in the mussel beds to pay wages 
for catching them. A mussel catcher could 
work faithfully in a mussel boat for 10 
hours and not catch over one box of shell 
on these beds, and most of them would be 
too small. 


The beds are found principally in the 
bends and along gravel bars, in other words, 
in protected places where the current does 
not wash them out, and caving banks don’t 
cover them up. 

The general impression is that they lie in 
these beds piled up on top—one on the other 
—several feet deep. This is a mistake. They 
are distinctly individual and live on the sur- 
face and in the bottom—going down some 
times one or two feet. Two feet below the 
surface is the deepest I have taken them out. 

They come to the surface to feed, where 
they come out of their shell very much like 
a snail. They lie there practically outside 
of the shell, and depend on what the cur- 
rent brings them for food, which I think is 
principally sewage. For it is a well known 
fact that where there is plenty of sewage 
in the water they grow much faster than 
elsewhere. The Illinois River in Illinois 


JAMES BUCHANAN 


President of the United States 1857-1861: 
“Our Government is a stake of such inestimable 
value as to demand our constant and watchful vig- 
ilance for its preservation.” 
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Effect of Employes’ Health 


on Governmental Efficiency + 


New Jersey Personnel Specialist Discusses 
Importance of Subjecting Prospective Work- 
ers to Thorough Medical Examination ;; 


By CHARLES P. MESSICK 


Secretary and Chief Examiner, Civil Service Commission, State of New Jersey 


OVERNMENT must be interested in the 

health and welfare of its employes. The 

number of public employes has grown so 
large, the personnel service represents such a 
big proportion of the cost of current admin- 
istration and the quality of the service so 
definitely affects the well-being of the peo- 
ple that it is essential that recruits to the 
public service should be tested medically, and 
recruits for a great number of positions 
physically, in order that an effective service 
may be maintained. 


It is unfair to other public employes, as 
well as unsafe, to admit people into the serv- 
ice suffering from infectious or contagious 
diseases who must work with the same tools 
and in close proximity to other public em- 
ployes. Furthermore, the quality of the 
service is affected by the health and general 
fitness of the employe. 


+ + 


The public service does require high-class 
and exacting service. It is poor economy and 
bad administrative judgment to consider that 
the Government service should he a sort of 
asylum for those who are unable by reason 
of their physical disabilities to earn a liveli- 
hood in industry and business. 


A very considerable part of the public 
service, such as police and fire-fighting duty, 
custodial service, including prison and re- 
formatory officers and other classes of work, 
such as traffic regulation, inspectional serv- 
ice, game warden duties and the like, re- 
quires physical stamina, ability to control 
difficult situations involving strength and 
quick action and a relatively high standard 
of physical endurance. It is essential that 
tests for, physical strength and fitness be ap- 
pljed in recruiting employes in these classes. 


Not only should personnel agencies con- 
cern itself with medical tests for all ap- 
pointees to the service and physical tests for 
a considerable part of it, but it should be 
concerned with the continuing medical and 
physical fitness of the employes in the 
service. ‘ 

+ + 


Unless it is provided that various depart- 
ments maintain the medical chegk-up on 
public employes and provide measures for 
continuing physical fitness by programs de- 
signed to keep employes physically fit, then 
the personnel agency must consider these 
activities as a part of its proper function. 
As a matter of fact it should establish the 
general plans and policies for this kind of 
work and supervise and coordinate the ef- 
forts of the various departments. 


A great deal of what is termed “welfare 
work” should be done among public em- 
ployes. Large industrial establishments, such 
as The Metropolitan Insurance Company, 
Macy's, New York, and a great many other 
big industrial corporations, have maintained 
welfare departments for a number of years 
with highly satisfactory and paying results. 
Periodical medical examinations, nursing and 
social service have, it is maintained, reduced 
sick leave, improved economic and social 
conditions of the workers and have paid big 
dividends in improved and more consistent 
service. 


+ + 


The health and welfare of public em- 
ployes has a direct bearing on the quality 
and quantity of work and service. It is esti- 
mated that there are as many as 4,000,000 
public employes receiving somewhere between 
$5,000,000,000 and $6,000,000,000 per year. 
The general custom is to authorize two 
weeks’ vacation with pay and a minimum 
additional sick leave with pay of two weeks. 


Public employes may, therefore, be absent 
on vacation or on sick leave one month out 
of 12. There may be paid out of the public 
treasury something like $500,000,000 to public 
employes throughout the country when they 
may be absent from duty. This is a great 
expenditure. Ii is essential that some defi- 
nite policy be established tending to improve 
the regularity of attendance. The sums of 
money paid out are tremendous and the 
quality and quantity of the service rendered 
is one of the very essentials of good gov- 
ernment. 

+ + 


For a great many years, medical and phys- 
ical entrance tests have been conducted for 
recruiting parts of the public service. This 
is especially true with respect to patrolmen, 
fire fighters, prison and reformatory officers, 
jail keepers, traffic officers, game wardens 
and similar positions. There have been es- 
tablished minimum height and weight re- 
quirements for many of these positions. The 
medical satndards have been reasonably well 
worked out and the physical standards have 
been used for many years by civil service 
medical and physical examiners and by police 
and fire surgeons representative of the vari- 
ous cities but there have been practically no 
research studies made as to the discriminat- 
ing values of these standards as to whether 
or not these physical standards established 


that gets a large quantity of sewage from 
Chicago is an example. The shells grow fas- 
ter in this river than any other yet dis- 
covered. Another river that bears out this 
fact is the Scioto, in Ohio. It is a smal) 
river and there are but few shells in it, be- 
cause of the small area in which they can 
live. They are principally found on the 
riffies where the current is continuous. They 
get a quantity of sewage from Columbus, 
and are very large and fine quality. There 
is no doubt that their consumption of the 
sewage is a great purifier to the water, 
and the mussel should be protected for this 
alone. The mussels are caught in several dif- 
ferent ways—by dredging, with oyster tongs 
and with hooks. The hook is the only thing 
that should be allowed, as the other ways 
mentioned go in the bottom after them and 
exterminate the bed. The hook can only 
catch them when they are on the surface 
and as the bigger ones are naturally on top, 
the practical thing to do, is to formulate a 
plan whereby you can catch them without 
disturbing others. They have grown to 
their usefulness and are ready for harvest. 


are proper or as to the significance or im- 
portance of the minimum height and weight 
standards usuaily in effect. 


The general assumption has been that a 
large man will make a good peace officer or 
fire fighter and the tendency has been to 
fix the minimum height standards definitely 
above the average and the weight standards 
somewhat higher than the so-called “classi- 
cal” weights. 


The physical tests in general use include 
tests on the Sargent instruments, high jump, 
broad jump, climbing a ladder, climbing a 
rope, parallel horizontal bars and some other 
tests which seem to have been added merely 
because some examiner felt that changes 
should be made. 


+ + 


In a recent study undertaken by the physi- 
cal examiner of the New Jerséy State Civil 
Service Commission to determine what parts 
of the physical tests in common use actually 
discriminate and whether there exists any 
relationship between the various tests used— 
height, weight and total strength—in 450 
cases it was indicated that there is no ap- 
preciable relation between total strength and 
height. Studies are available for only men 
5 feet 6 inches tall or above. It might also 
be said that there is some evidence showing 
the undesirability of height as indicated by 
Army statistics which shows that in actual 
experience tall men are less capable of per- 
forming long marches and are more fre- 
quently on the sick list. So far as there is 
any evidence it is in favor of the smaller, 
average sized man rather than of the tall, 
lanky or heavy man. 


No studies have been made to determine 
whether the medical and physical standards 
now in use are predictive of long and effec- 
tive service. A recent time record in a New 
Jersey city shows that out of a force of ap- 
proximately 1,200 members of the police de- 
partment there were lost on account of ill- 
ness in one 12-month period approximately 
18,000 man days, an average of 15 days’ ab- 
sence by reason of illness. This is no small 
item. It is highly important that research 
be begun in an effort to work out more ade- 
quate medical and physical standards for 
entrance into the police and fire service at 
least, and to run a series of studies over a 
period of years in an effort to determine 
what type of individual from the medical 
and physical standpoint makes the most suc- 
cessful police officer or fire fighter and gives 
a greater promise for continued and regular 
service. 


+ + 


It is apparent to anyone who has consid- 
ered the question that the medical and phys- 
ical test for recruiting in the public service 
should be considered as of real importance 
in the selection of public employes, that per? 
odica] medical checks in the general welfare 
of employes and in the interests of good 
service be made, that provision be made for 
keeping employes in those parts of the serv- 
ice requiring physical endurance, activity 
and resourcefulness in proper physical con- 
dition, and that more attention should be 
paid to the welfare and social activities in 
all large jurisdictions. 


These activities should be regarded as 
frills. There is enough evidence already 
available to indicate that such a program 
will pay heavy dividends in more regular 
service, reduction in absence for sickness or 
other disability, and improvement in the 
quantity and quality of such service. 


Disappointments 
as Cause of 


Mental IlIness 


By Dr. Horatio M. 
Polleck 
Director, Statistical Bu-« 
reau, Department of Men- 
tal Hygiene, State of New 
York 


N EVERY active, ambitious person there 
l arises a conflict between what he wants 
to do and what he is able to do—between 
desire and ability. He wants a large salary 
or a large income from his business; his 
earning power may not be above the average. 
He wants a position of high rank; he may 
lack the necessary qualifications or have no 
means of attaining it. He wants fine clothes, 
an expensive automobile, and a luxurious 
home; he may not have sufficient wealth to 
obtain any of these things. 


He;wants a mate of exceptional beauty 
and charm; he may be able to find no one 
who meets his expectations. In these and in 
many other ways he fails to satisfy his in- 
stinctive longings. 


His attitude in face of these disappoint- 
ments is a test of his real worth. If he 
adopts the unwholesome habit of blaming 
others for his lack of success; if he becomes 
sullen and angry at every rebuff; if he seeks 
consolation by telling a hard-luck story to 
anyone who will lend a sympathetic ear; if 
he loses interest in his work and in his per- 
sonal appearance; if he indulges in worry or 
daydreaming; if he retaliates for fancied in- 
sults or injuries—if he does any of these 
things—he will not only fail to meet the 
test but render himself less able to satisfy 
other desires. He may even undermine his 
mental health. 


On the other hand, if he meets disappoint- 
ment with renewed courage and vigor; if he 
puts the ideal of service above the hope of 
reward; if he places a moderate estimate on 
his ability and strives cheerfully for the 
good things within his reach, he will gain 
strength and may gradually attain a mastery 
of himself and of his field of work that will 
yield much personal satisfaction and win for 
him adequate material rewards and a large 
measure of social esteem. 





